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Literature. 


DARK GORDON’S BRIDE. 
BY B. 8. MONTGOMERY. 


Young Helen bas heard the fatal order, 
Her English lover must banish’d be, 

For Gordon, Chief on the Scottish border, 
Comes hither to bend the wooer’s knee. 


She wildly vows to the heavens above her 
She’ll wed young Nevill, whate’er betide ; 
But her father has banish’d her Jandless lover, 

And the haughty chieftain claims his bride. 


In after days they have met: far better 
‘Lhat parted lovers should meet no more, 
When one is bound by that golden fetter, 
With the love still warm at each true heart’s core. 


So sadly he touch’d her lily finger, 
Weeping she look’d on her ring of gold : 
Ah, fatal thas by bis side to linger! 
Fatal to sigh for the days of old! 


“ T saw thee kneeling before the altar, 
My haughty rivai was by thy side, 
Bat I could not hear thy dear voice falter 
When vowing to be his faithful bride!” 


« What, Nevill! can’st thou be cruel hearted? 
A father’s blessing I could not win, 
Unless we two for aye were parted,— 
But, O, I have wept for that deadly sin! 


“ Vowing to honour, I scorned and hated, 
Dreaming on all I bad loved and lost, 
But, ah! more bitter, more darkly fated, 

That ever again our paths have cross’d !”’ 


She felt the clasp of his hand so tender, 
One kiss he press‘d on her cheek so fair,— 
Hark to that curse! May heaven defend her! 
Dark Gordon is standing before the pair! 


Proudly he lifted his Scottish bonnet, 
O, but his smile was dark to see: 
* What ho! Sir Nevill, my life upon it, 
Thou comes to wia my bride from me!’ 


Now foot to foot, as the sun was sinking, 
Both lover and husband frowning stood, 
The fiery chieftain’s blade is drinking 
The brave young Nevill’s knightly blood. 


She tore the ring from her lily finger, 
With, “ Nevill, beloved, L come to thee! 
In the Gordon’s halls no more I linger 
If this weak hand can set me free !’’ 


She pluck’d the dirk from her bleeding lover, 
She buried it deep in her breast so white,— 
With, “‘ Nevill, beloved, our woes are over !— 
To the Gordon’s thrall a glad good-night!” 


The chief look’d down on the hapless lovers ;— 
O, but his frown was dark to see: 
“‘T would give the best of my lands, proud Nevill, 
To hold the heart thou hast lur.d from me!’ 


He knelt him down as her life was ebbing, 
On the trampled heather he bent the knee ; 
“ T would pluck the heart from my breast, false Ellen, 
For one soft smile of love from thee !” 





THE LEGEND OF LITTLE PEARL. 


“ Poor little Pearl, good little Pearl !” 
Sigh every kindly neighbour ; 
It was so sad to see a girl 
So tender doomed to labour. 


A wee bird fluttered from its nest 
Too soon, was that meek creature ; 

Just fit to rest in mother’s bgeast, 
The darling of fond Nature. 


God shield poor little ones, where all 
Must help to be bread-bringers! 
For once afoot, there’s none too small 

To ply their tiny fiagers. 


Poor Pearl, she had no time to play 
The merry game of childhood ; 

From dawa to dark she worked all day, 
A wooding in the wild wood. 


When others played, the stole apart 
In pale and shadowy quiet, 

Too full of care was her child heart 
For laughter running riot. 


Hard lot for such a tender life, 
And miserable guerdon ; 

Bat like a womanly wee wife, 
She bravely bore her burden. 


One wintry day they wanted wood 
When need was at the sorest ; 

Poor Pearl, without a bit of food, 
Must up and to the forest. 


Bat there she sank down in the snow, 
All over numbed and aching ; 

Poor little Pearl, she cried as though 
Her very heart was breaking. 


The blinding snow shut out the house 
From little Pearl so weary ; 

The lonesome wind among the boughs 
Moaned with its warnings eerie. 


To little Pearl a Child-Christ came, 
With foov'all light as tairy ; 
He took ber band, he called her name, 
voice was sweet and airy. 


His gentle eyes filled tenderly 
With mystical wet brightness : 
“ And would you like to come with me, 
And wear this robe of whiteness?” 


He bore her bundle to the door, 
Gave her a flower when going : 
“ My darling, I shall come once more, 
When the little bad is blowing.” 


Home very wan came little Pearl, 
Bat on her face strange glory : 

They only thought, “ What ails the girl?” 
And laughed to hear her story. 


Next morning mother sought her child, 
And clasped it to her bosom ; 
Poor little Pearl, in death che smiled, 
And the rose was full in blossom.—All the Year Round. 
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SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 
Continued from the “ Albion” of August 25. 
CHAPTER XIX.—TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


“ The Shadow in the House!” whereisit? Surely notin Bletchworth. 
There, if anywhere in this chequered world, eteroal sunshine appears to 
have settled. Mr. Dell is profoundly happy in his wife, is surrounded 
with all the material conditions of social enjoyment and consideration ; 
is advancing in his teur-art just gh to satisfy his conscience that 
he cannot be called an idle man, and to give him a kind of confidence 
that he is able to reciprocate his wife’s intellectual tastes and pursuits in 
@ manner not unwortby of her, or damaging to hisown self-respect. His 
cup is full, and running over : but he is so silently grateful for it all that 
he does not—acsuredly—tempt fortune to try any experiments upon him 
by his own vanity, or display, or self-engrossment. 

And Winny, though growing less demonstrative since the first chill ex- 
perienced on her entrance into society, is no less happy than her hus- 
band, while far more earnestly engaged in mental pursuits. No young 
collegian determined to carry off all the highest “ honours,” could study 
more assiduously than she does now ; and this, not simply for the better 
falfilment of the duties of her position, but because she sees, with ever 
increasing interest (and sometimes with sudden alarm,) how her own na- 
ture and aims require educational development. She is very silent, 
though, about the matter ; talks little about it even to Grace, and not at 
all to Mr. Dell ; but battles her way along with unfailing courage—often 
driven back for a moment by the utter failure of her weary, confused 
brain to comprehend the vast maze of knowledge it has entered upon, 
and which it seeks to master by one grand heroic effort, rather than by 
slow, patient, tedious detail, but always returning to the attack with 
new strength, and always conquering the particular difficulty at last. 
She works too hard, doubtless; but is still very happy. And when, 
let me ask, did hard work alone, I mean, by its own intrinsic nature— 
when freed from other difficulties—ever prevent happiness? I think 
never. I am sure it has often given people the first taste of enjoyment 
they have known for many years :—people who were miserable, uatil, by 
some accident, they discovered the virtue of hard work. And so, in spite 
of her being overtasked by her own energies and desires, Mrs. Dell is 
happy ; but then, you perceive, the work is not exacted from her; and 
in doing it she believes sue will add to her husband’s happiness, while 
she is quite sure it will deepen, strengthen, and improve her own being. 
Yes, she, like her husband is very happy. 

And Grace—? Well, even Grace Addersley eppears, to casual ob- 
servers, to draw a constant pleasure from the sight of all this married 
bliss. One might have supposed that under the circumstances, she would 
have preferred simply to know that her own intended husband was 
happy with another woman, without caring to see—or to investigate daily 
and hourly the proofs; and that if a gentle shadow did throw its soft 
tender colouring over her heart, she would not need to drive it away, or 
deny it,—but might let it die out at its own time. But Grace is a pecu- 
liar woman. She does not go away ; and yet no shadow is ever seen to 
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not escape her fresh eye, and searching mind. He was thus speedily 
drawn out of himself; and began, as ull do under such a process, in- 
ponerse improve, He answered her when he could, and confessed his 
state frankly when he could not: and if there had not been a common 
natural sympathy between them till that moment, it would have existed 
then ; 80 dearly did she—the child of nature—love to hear such a confes- 
sion from a man who seemed to her to know so much. Ithelped, at once, 
to set her personally at ease ; while it satiefiedjher poet-faith in the wis- 
dom as well as the ty of all modesty in knowledge. 

When once the teacher and the pupil had come to a good understand- 
ing, there remained little of difficulty for the man and the woman to ar- 
rive at a like result. Ihave shown what Archy had thought and. felt 
about Mrs. Dell, on his first sight of her, from the height of Norman 
Mount. And though all subsequent thoughts and feelings were modified 
by the diacovery—for the moment, au exquisitely painful one—that she 
was matried—married to his own friend, Mr. Dell, yet the modification 
did not prevent a certain dangerous pleasure from being indulged in, that 
of ape in imagination, on the beauty of soul of the young wife. 
There could be no harm in that, he thought. Oa the contrary, there ought 
to be much good. He wanted to mould bimeelf by the aid of some rach 
spiritual standard. And to do Arcby full justice, let me add that not the 
least taint of personal emotion, or desire, that he could recognise or con- 
trol, mingled with his admiration of Mrs. Del). He would, for instance, 
have been only too glad, if by any possible evolution of circumstance it 
could have been discovered that he and Winny were brother and sister, 
and that bis relations of affection and gratitude with Mr. Dell might have 
been made permanently secure and sacred by such a tie. 

But out of this very purity of thought and intention arose a new dan- 
ger, that Archy was not philosopher enough to have anticipated. He 
felt so safe,—and he desired so earnestly to improve himself, and be- 
come worthy of the friendship of two such persons as Mr. ani Mrs. Dell, 
—and he saw (he thought) so clearly, that it was mainly through the 
latter that he would achieve this object, that he lost, by degrees, all in- 
stinctive sense of the danger of his position ; and as his shyness and taci- 
turnity passed yy he abandoned himself, at every opportunity, to the 
fall enjoyment of the intercourse with his fair scholar, and then exhibi- 
ted in their most attractive aspect, all those qualities of mind and cha- 
racter, that had made him a universal favourite among his companions 
at the University ; and which now produced a corresponding effect on 
the young, earnest, and sympathetic nature of Mrs. Dell. 

He soon perceived her regard for him, and with the perception came 
soberer thoughts. And then, always quick to run ia the new direction 
that circumstances might happen to indicate, he began to fancy he had 
done wrong, was committing himself further and further on a hopeless 
and worse than hopeless career ; aud then the sense of Mr. Deli’s gene- 
rous kindaess rushed upon him with irresistible force; and he was al- 
most ready to leave Bletchworth at once, with explanation, and so guard 
against the possibility of any new and utterly unpardonable offence 
soe his owa conscience,—agaiust his every instinct of right and 
wrong 

But although Archy did right to blame himself for not having kept a 
more even balance of mind, he wronged himself in his self-iaculpations. 
Never for a single instant had one dishonouring thought, consciously, 
risen in his mind, without being instantly put down, or banished ; but 
he persisted, as certain weak people are apt to do—in not seeing danger, 
—not until the signs of its existeace could no longer be gainsaid. Then 
he went to an opposite extreme, and frightened himself unnecessarily, 
without at all righting himself in the process. And thus he remained in 
a state of perpetual oscillation,—to his own great discomfort,—between 
snatches of enjoyment that he felt he had no right to, and useless wishes 
to put an end to them that he had not decision to carry into effect. 
Then, as days and weeks passed on, a marked change exhibited itself in 
his behaviour, and his face, and in the whole tone and temper of his con- 
versation. 

Mr. Dell, who had at first greatly enjoyed his companionship, began 
to complaia to his wife, at first laughingly, thea with annoyance, then 
almost with concern, that Archy was losing his tongue, his spirit, almost 
his good humour. What could be the matter with him? They both 
agreed it might be the remembrance of the cruel humiliation he had 
undergone ; aided, possibly, by a reaction, such as these eager fluctuating 
temperaments are subject to, from the great relief and gratification ex- 
perienced on his first coming to Bletchworth. 





envelope her in gloom. Perhaps she thinks it may do her good to study 
so fair an aspect of domestic life, and to nerve herself the while against 
natural womanly shrinkings and weaknesses, in order, determinedly, to 
make others forget (and so, possibly, herself) that she had ever nourished 
thoughts that were in their nature seriously antagonistic to the ruling 
state of things. 

There is then no shadow, apparently, over Grace’s heart now ; neither 
Mr. nor Mrs, Dell ever meet her during the day, in the corridor or on the 
lawn, in the studio, the drawing-room, or at meals, but they see the 
quick smile light up the face, and they hear the pleasant musical-voiced 
remark or inquiry rise to the lips, always having some immediate rela- 
tion to the thoughts, comforts or interests of the one who is addressed. 
And I forgot to say how much this behaviour of Grace’s adds to the hap- 
piness of the husband and wife, and how warmly it makes them both feel 
towards her. Certainly it would be a shock to them both now were she 
to talk of leaving Bletchworth. 

That Grace should be thus at ease and contented, is the more satisfao- 
tory, since she has not, as they have, any noticeable occupation. Mrs. 
Dell is her own house-manager ; though her only reason for not accept- 
ing Grace's frequently profferred services is, that she thinks she ought to 
do what is necessary to be done herself; and that, with her habits and 
temptations, if she once gave way on such a point she would fiad the 
duties uonaturally irksome if she were ever again compelled to resume 
them. And of course, she thinks to herself, Grace will marry some day 
—perhaps soon. She has often wondered why this had not happened be- 
fore. And sometimes she has speculated—just for an iastant or two—on 
the theme--“ Why did not Mr. Dell’s fancy go that way?” But she was 
herself too well satisfied with the fact, and its consequences personally, 
to trouble herself to answer such hypothetical questions. 

Yet though thus unoccupied, it is evident to any one who may happen 
to look steadily into Grace’s features and eye, that there is no lack of 
occupation felt. If hers is not exactly a well-furnished mind, it is cer- 
tainly one of a strong, self-susta ning character—with large resources of 
its own, and with extensive tracts of thought all about it, over which it 
may range and find food. One occupation Mrs. Dell has given to her, 
and Grace makes much of it. During the two hours’ instruction that 
Winny daily receives from Mr. Cairn, Grace is understood to be always 
present. This anderstanding arose from Winny’s own suggestion, after 
the first meeting with Arcby, and when the first powerful impressions of 
his story had passed. She was then rather startled as she reflected that 
she had invited herself to daily meeting, for a couple of hours, with a 
young man whom she had never before seen. She could not help wishing 
she had waited for her husband to be the first to make such a proposition. 
However, it was done—she had committed herself, and she hud too much 
spirit to retract to the injury of Archy’s prospects, except for weightier 
reasons than any that now presented themselves. Oace, thoagh she 
wondered whether Mr. Dell could have been at all surprised at her sud- 
den—and, as she feared, half-inconsiderate act? But no; his face and 
manner had never changed fora moment. If he had thought of it at 
all, probably, it was simply to enjoy her unconventional sympathy and 
promptitude. But however that might be, Wiony said quietiy the next 
morning to Grace, as Archy was seen coming through the chestnut 
avenue— 

“T think, dear, it might be as well for you to be present during these 
lessons, though we need not appear to have arranged asythiag of the 
kind formally.” 

* Yes, dear, I understand. And I think you are quite right.” 

“ Why, Grace, to own the truth,’”’ and Winny elightly blushed as she 
spoke, “I was not exactly thinking of myself, or of what I was about 
yesterday, when I proposed—” 

“0, no, bat I understood you, and should myself have suggested 
comething of the kind if you had not. V’ll be here when he comes and 
goes, and slip in and out between whiles, just as I might be doing where 
he not here.’ 

“Thank you,” said Winny, though with a sort of consciousness, after 
all, that she was making mach ado about nothing. 

And so the lessons began. 

And with them, opened a new phase in the career of Archibald Caira. 
At first he was shy, sensitive, and taciturn ; and it was with difficulty he 
could even fairly acquit himself of the duty he bad undertaken ; and 
which, after a brief talk with the new pupil, it was determined shoud 
open with the reading of English history, and with the learniog of the 
French language. But by degrees he gained confidence, as he saw the 
sweet, simple ingenuousuess o¢ soul that so often appealed to him when he 
least expeoted it ; running aside from the formal course of the lesson to 
ask an explanation of this difficulty, or the meaning of that fact; or 
more noticeable still,—to compel him to grapple with principles or prob- 


Mr. Dell made several attempts to learn if there was any special 
trouble to account for Arcby’s conduct, but could discover none ; and 
also to induce him to speak frankly as to what was the matter with him, 
but with no better,effect. Archy persisted that there was nothing the 
matter. He was melancholy, he acknowledged; and that was all he 
could say. ‘If he did not do his duty properly to Mrs. Dell—” 
“Come, come, Archy!”’ exclaimed Mr. Del). “If you won’t speak, 
not even to a friend, don’t at least punish him for wishing that you 
would. You have effectually silenced me now.’’ 

Archy seemed even more hurt at this than Mr. Dell,—but he allowed 
the conversation to drop : apparently not sorry that Mr. Del! was effeot- 
ually silenced. Mr. Dell wondered more than ever, but soon grew tired 
of that unprofitable process; and went back to his studio, waiting the 
time when this slight and inexplicable shadow should melt away in the 
light of common sense, and under a healthier atmosphere of mind. 

But as Archy and Mr. Dell began to draw apart, Archy and Grace 
seemed to be more attracted to each other. To him her smile became 
fairer, her voice more musically pitched, than to any one else. Yet 
Archy never for a moment attributed this pleasant phenomena to a 
wrong cause, if he did not—could not—dare to connect them with any 
possible right one. He felt, while with her, there was a kind of unex- 
pressed, yet perfectly intelligible interchange of sympathy, as though she 
half-divined what was passing in his heart; and pitied him, and esteemed 
him the more for his determinedly honourable purpose of making him- 
self as miserable ashecould. Yet he treated the supposition as only one 
of his many day-dreams, which he would have been very sorry to find real- 
ized. But one morning, when his eyes were fixed upon Mrs. Dell, and 
were following her lingeringly, with a dreamy abstract look, he sighed, 
as he withdrew his gaze ; and then felt the blood rush most irritatingly 
to his cheek as he saw that he had been himself just as closely watched 
by Miss Addersley ; and that, in a word, she knew as well as he did 
what had been passing in his thoughts. He would have said or done 
something—no matter how absurd—to deny the suggestions of her glance, 
but he dared not ; he knew instinctively he was before an intellect more 
piercing than his own, and to him utterly impenetrable,—a will that 
was not likely to fail in coping with his will, which unfortunately had 
yet only distioguished itself by its weakness at one time, and by its fitful 
strength at another. Here was a new difficulty for him—a new toil 
clinging about him. 

But if Grace had made this difficulty, she certainly did her best to ac- 
company it with all possible compensations. If he ever felt the least 
wish to be alone with Mrs. Dell, she seemed to divine his wish, and to 
disappear. If, when they were all three together, the tone of conversa- 
tion flagged, as it was very natural it should while Archy thus laboured 
with his perilous secret, she was sure to re-animate it, and to make him 
practically feel as though he had been battling with shadows, and needed 
only to open his eyes, take thiogs as they might come, and be content: 
all then would be well. If there were any little personal serviee that 
Mrs. Dell happened to need, such as the fetching “of a glaes of water to 
refresh her jaded spirits, Grace, while herself almost osteatatiously min< 
istering to the young wife’s wants, somehow managed to find Archy in 
the way, as she approached ; and allowed him to hand the water to the 
fair hand that was held out toreceiveit ; and if Grace did not understand 
the thrill with which Archy’s hand touched Winny’s, he did :—only too 
well. In fine, Archy was rolling down a precipice at a portentous rate ; 
but the sward was £0 thickly covered with flowers and the perfames, that 
his very descent exhaled from them in the crush were so deliciously 
sweet, that he could only—roll on. 

Grace saw and felt she had done right to wait. One half her wishes 
were accomplished ; how now as to the other moiety? What about 
Mre. Dell? ‘ 

One morning, about a month after the beginning of the lessons, Archy 
thought be noticed in Mrs. Dell a change. Her manner was at intervals 
constrained, and then again more than ordinarily tender and sweet, 
What thoughts ran through the young teacher’s mind I will not under- 
take to say ; but his senses grew tumultuous, his eye and intellect alike 
confused, his teachings fruitless, his explanations utterly inexplicable. 
Mrs. Dell eaw, with a heightening colour and a passing ehade of gravity, 
but otherwise took no notice; and went on with the lessons just as 
though nothing were amiss. Grace came in on one of her usual flying 
visits, noticed the increased suffusion on the cheek, and managed, by the 
steadiness of her owa gaze, to give it a deeper tinge. And then, with 
an inexpressibly sweet tone and smile to Mrs, Dell, the mere overflow of 
which were eufficient for Archy also, she went out again. And so the 
lessons passed, 

Areby felt instinctively that this morning would not end as 
other mornings had ended, although, at the close of the two hours, he 








lems he had never before noticed, mach less mastered, but which could 


rose, mechanically as usual, to put out his hand to wish Mrs. Dell good- 








































ig ; but he was stopped by her saying in a somewhat embarrassed 


“Stay, if please,» few miontes longer.” 
He wooed meelf, feeling bis heart beat fast, unable to guess what 


i 
could be coming, yet certain there was something about to be said that 
would be of no ordinary moment to him. 
“ Arcby !—may I call you so?” said Mrs. Dell, in a sweet but timid 


He knew not what to answer—that would have not exposed him in a 
moment—bim and his whole secret ; so he bowed. 

“ Archy, I want to ask you one or two questions, that I dare say will! 
surprise you, bat or kuow my respect, my affection for you.” 

“Affection!” Did Archy hear correctly? No doubt, but if so, he by 
no means felt prompted to respond, as one might have supposed he would 
respond to such a word from Mrs. Dell. What was it !—sometbing in 
the tone, or the manner, or the look that restrained him? Hecould not 
tell ; but he was effectually restrained. Again he bowed, as the only 
answer he felt capable of giving. 

“ Arcby, why is it you bave been so changed of late ?—changed to my 
husband especially? Woy are you eo unhappy? Why do you persis- 
tently refure to abkséeield , what every oue who cares about you can 
see #0 plainly, that you are ill at ease—that you do not, cannot rest ?” 

Tints and hues of all kinds appeared and died out, and then again 
re-eappeared on the face of the listener, during this cross-questioning. 
He was not prepared for it :—He could have quarrelled with Mr. Dell, if 
necessary, in order to make him be silent, but there was no such solution 
practicable here. 

* You do not answer me? Come, Archy, I want to be your confessor, 
and see if I cannot agony this gloom from your brow. But you must 
be bonest and frank. Still silent. Must I then—a woman too—lead you 
on. Archy, I know secret.”” 

Archy, thunderstrack, looked up. She sat—just opposite to him, all 
distinct colour banished from her cheek, yet with a certain vivid anima- 
tion shiniog through it, her blue eyes filling with tears, and an expres- 
sion in them, in her countenance, and in her gestures, that showed she 
was neither angry, nor alarmed, but very—very sad for his sake. 

Arcby tried to speak—but could not—looked at her agaia, and saw 
the same almost divice pity shining forth, and then—knowing not what 
og threw himself at her feet, and cried out, as he snatched her 


“T do—God knows—I do, indeed, love you! O pity me |” 

Io an instant Mrs. Dell sprang to her feet, and her whole aspect under- 
went an entire revolution, Her eyes almost blazed down, ia scathing 
aoger and contempt, upon Archy; ber band, hurriedly withdrawn from 
his grasp, was raised warningly—almost menacingly; a burning spot 
appeared on her cheek, and when she spoke, it was in loud, deeply- 
breathed, measured words: 

“ Mr. Cairn, if I forgive this, it is for my husband’s sake. Go—we are 
strangers henceforth.” 

She turned, not even again looking upon Archy as he cowered before 
her, and went right past bim to the door, but she paused there, as she 
touched the handle, hesitated, and then Archy faintly murmured, in a 
voice broken with anguish— 

ae would forgive me, if you knew ; but words are useless. Fare- 
we 

These words decided her. She again changed her purpose, came back, 
and said— 

“ Arcby, one word. You hurt me jast now asI little thought any 
friend of my busband—any man I respected, or who respected me, could 
hurt me; but I will not, for one rash act, forget what I wanted to do, 
and which I thought—perhaps very foolishly—I alone could do. Will 
you hear me calmly ?” 

Again Archy bowed. 

*T have seen, then, for some time, and I am sure others have seen too 
—no, do not mistake me—I do not mean Mr. Dell; he has too much 
faith in your good sense to allow such a thought to eater into bis mind ; 
I meant Miss Addersley—the has seen, as I have, how you—” 

“ Mrs, Dell,” said Arcby at last, interrupting her with a great effort, 
“ allow me only to tell you this; it isa miserable apology for my weak- 
ness—I koow that; but perhaps it may slightly modify your thoughts of 
me to hear it. Do you remember that, on the first morniog of our meet- 
ing here—the morning when I bad so terrible astory to relate—you had 
previously spent some time on Norman’s Mount .” Winny remembered, 
and coloured to the very eyes, and was,I fear, again growing angry, 
but that Arcby continued— 

“I was, through the merest accident, on the very summit when you 
came ; and I was at first withbeld by the fear of disturbing you from 
making my presence known, and then—then—” 

Archy could not proceed, unless he might have poured forth, in glow- 
ing words, the burning thoughts that were within; but Winvy under- 
stood —what woman would not ?—all that the sudden break Jeft unex- 
pressed. Presently Archy continued, evidently straggling with all his 
mignt to moderate bis emotions and language— 

* Ae I looked on you I fancied it was Mies Addersley who stood before 
me, and—and I remained under that impression for some hours—hours 
that were but too eventful for me. When I learned the truth I wrestled 











with myself, and thought I had conquered, and that the daily and grow- 
ing pleasure I felt in your society was merely that which every one 
would feel —ought to feel, who could understand you—asI did. I know 
now the difference, and [—believe me—I am suffiviently punished.” Not 
® word more would Archy say. He felt that he had no right even to 

lay, by means of his owa emotions, upon the emotions of the woman 

fore him. And she unders‘ood the controul he was exercising, and 
began to recover some of her former respect for him. 

“Tam glad, Archy, you have told me this, for it removes what would 
have been always the most painful and inexplicable feature of the case to 
me—how you could first have admitted so dungerous a tenant. But time 
presses. e must now say at once, aud for ever, what remains to be 
said. You must leave us” 

* Yes, I bave already seen that,” replied Archy ; but the mingled de- 

ion aod resignation of his tone, and the profound melancholy visi- 

le in bis face as he spoke, touched Winoy more than she would liked to 

be conscious of, and then insensibly modified, though they could not 
change her purpose. 

“ Arcby, you must get over this mantally. I was pleasing myself with 
the thought that my husband would fiad in you an attached, faithful 
friend. 1 sometimes fancy—tbis is only .o your own ear, aud because | 
want you to thiok differeatly of me than you have done, both for your 
own sake aud mine—I sometimes fancy I shall die young ; [ donot mean 
jast now, or next month, or perbaps next year ; bat | am sure, Archy, 
you will never see me a grey-haired woman, and so have to wonder how 
you could bave been so foolish—” but here Archy, instead of smiling, as 
she bad intended he should, at her kindly jest, burst iato a passion of 
teurs, and wept audibly—turoing away from her, as though he would 
have gladly gone cut of the world before he had heard such paiofal 
words, aod from one whom he dared not attempt to comfort. What 
little right that way he might have claimed he had just forfeited by his 
conduct. 

And Mrs. Dell wept with him, though still smiling through her tears 
—still rousing and cheering the unhappy man before her. 

“Come, come, Archy, let us have doue with this. Perbaps, after all, 
it is only a morbid delusion of mine; and, perhaps, if I have friends— 
true friends, Archy—” this was said with an accent so full of meaning 
that it was impossible it could be mistaken—“ friends strong enough to 
keep me bere—” 

y rose, moved by an impulse that he did not need to controul, 
came to Mrs. Dell, took her hand, and respeotfally kissed it, saying— 

Will you trust me—once more, for the last time ?”’ 

“TI will, Archy—as if you were my own dear—dear brother!” 

“O, God koows—if you will accept me asa brother, you shall never 
again be troubled with this—this folly ; only do not mistake me if I con- 
tinue to reverence you as never yet man did reverence a sister. I 
thought you would save me—felt you would save me, aud you have 
done so, but in a way I little dreamed of. Allow me for the last time to 
touch this dear hand—sacred to me evermore.” Sue held it out, and 
Archy kissed it, and a tear dropped on it ;—and at that moment Grace 
appeared, and was about burriedly to withdraw in some confusion, real 
or feigaed, but that Mrs. Dell stopped ber. 

* , if we wished to have any secrets from you, which I don’t 
think either of us do, we are both alike sure you would make it too diffi- 
cult for usto succeed. I have seen, dear, your watchful eye many a time 
upon us, and I bave understood how you might—must feel, when you 
knew what I also knew, aud what Mr. Caira has but now acknowledged 
—only, however, because I taxed him with it. Is is but justice to him to 
Bay that, But it is allover now. If my interference bas caused him 
some pain, be forgives me, and justifies me, and repays me by a great 
sense =< oer oof — —. He is cured, believe me, even ae he 
may need, just a little loo our womanly eympathy and help. You 
pow de . Geace t” ar ieee aiid sf 


listened, and turned her face away as she did so, that the shadow 
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darkening over this at last should not be seen, and that she might give 
herself time to recall her coleteal pe yzed—thoughte, before 
Mrs, Dell or Archy might see or suspect the terrible nature of the blow 
they were unconsciously inflicting. What to her just then was all this 
idle prattle? She longed to be away—felt she was stifing for air and 
freedom, but instinctively remembering the fature, re-prepared hereelf 
to play ber part for a brief instant, so said— 

“Yes, yes. Of course my anxiety was for him, and I congratulate 
him, if, indeed, he feels he has conquered.” Then Grace walked away to 
the window, opened it, looked out for a moment, and when she again 
drew back from the window and spoke to them, it was merely to say— 

“ Surely there is thuader in the air! How stiflingly close, for Septem- 
ber, everything feels!’ And then she tried to look on and listen with 
due attention, during the rest of the conversation, but she could not 
succeed ; she saw and heard only as men see and hear when moving in a 
trance. 

“ And now, Archy,” continued Mrs. Dell, “I bave news for you. In 
fact, 1 have waited for come such opportunity before speaking. I thought 
it would be much better for you to seem to be called away, than—”’ 

Archy could only leave Mrs. Dell to guess as to the gratitude he felt 
for this new proof of her sweet womanly considerations ; and he there- 
fore again bowed his head, and then waited silently for the intelligence 
she had to commanicate. 

“ Mr. Dell has received a letter from his friend, Mr. Payne Croft, eug- 
gesting yod should meet him at Chatham the day after to-morrow, and 
stating that he thinks he bas got a clue to the discovery and exposure of 
your enemy, and the decisive establishment of your innocence. Mr. Dell 
ison the lawn, Whatever the result, you will find your friends ua- 
changed when you come back. Farewell!” 

; Mrs. Dell held out her hand, but when he was about to kiss it, she ex- 
claimed— 

“No, Archy ; take an honest, friendly grasp of it, if you will!” 

“ God bless you—for ever and ever!” 

And the grasp was exchanged, and the meeting and parting over. 
Grace had already disappeared :—neither Archy nor Mrs. Dell had no- 
ticed when or wherefore. 

a —_—— 


THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 


In spite of discrepancies in the many notices which have come down to 
us relative to this mysterious personage, it is impossible to doubt that a 
prisoner, whose face was always covered by a mask, whose identity was 
concealed by precautions unparalleled in the annals of tyranny, aud who 
was nevertheless, treated with a degree of respect and personal in- 
dulgence such as would scarcely have been accorded save to an indi- 
vidual of the most exalted rank, did really pass the greater part of his 
life in various State-prisous of France, in the immediate custody and 
gua'diansbip of M. de Saint Mars, a man of some emivence wader Louis 
XIV.,a country gentleman of Champagne, Lord of Dioon and of Palteau 
in Burgundy, who was one of the Kiug’s body- guard, and filled succes- 
sively the post of governor of the State-prisons of Pignerol, Sainte- 
Marguérite, and the Bastille. 

Voltaire, Soulavie (secretary to the Marshal Duc de Richelieu), Péra, 
Griffet, the Abhé Papon, Desodoard, De Landine, Beth, and a host of 
others—French, German, English, and Spavish—bave written on this 
subject ; collecting, commenting upon, and in some iustancee evidently 
embellishing, by the efforts of their own imaginations, the traditions re- 
garding this mysterious prisoner which bave been handed down in the 
various places in which he was confiued. But amidst the host of contra- 
dictory assertions, discrepant dates, and apocryphal anecdotes which 
complicate the subject, the authenticated facts at which the industry of 
consecutive inquirers has arrived with regard to it, are briefly as follows, 

Shortly after the death of Cardioal Mazarin, about the year 1662, a 
prisoner, whose fzc2 was concealed by a mask, was brought with the at- 
most privacy by M. de Saint-Mars to the chateau of Pignerol, in Pied- 
mont, a citadel built by the French, and demolished in 1696. The pri- 
soner appeared to be young; was tall, well-made, and of noble beariog. 
The mask he wore was not of “ iron,” as generally believed, but of black 
velvet, stiffened with whalebone, and furnished about its lower part with 
steel springs, which permitted its wearer to breathe, eat, drink, aud sleep, 
without difficulty. It covered the whole of the face, and was fastened 
behind the head with a padlock, of which the governor kept the key. 


ee 


Piguérol, no trace whatever of his existence previous to that event hag 
been discovered by them; and yet, us Vuliaire bas pertineatly remarked 
in commenting upon thia fact, no political character of cufficient i 

ance to justify the precautions exercised with regard to the masked 
prisoner, and the efforts made, after his death, to blot out, if possible, his 
Very remembrance from among the living, had disappeared in Europe at 
the period when he was sent to Pignerol, 

Eatire silence appears to have been maintained on the subject of the 
marked captive, by the percons to whom this singular State-cecret wag 
coufided ; and the successors of Louis XLV. bave invariably maintained 
the same attitude with regard to it. M. de Chamillard seems to have 
been the last pereon, out of the royal fumily of France, who was entrusted 
with this secret. Toe eecoud Marshal de Ja Feuillade, who married hig 
daughter, and who had always been tormented by the desire to 
trate the mystery, covjared bis father-in-law, on bis knees, when M. de 
Chamillard was on his death-bed, to reveal to him the name of the 
prisoner then, as now, koown by the name of “The Man in the Iron 
Mask.” But the expiring minister refused to satisfy his curiosity, de- 
one that it was a secret of State, and that he had sworn never to re- 
veal it. 

Louis XV. to whom the secret is said to have been revealed by the 
Regeaot, remarked, on one occasion, when certain courtiers had been dis- 
cussing this subject io bis preseuce: “* Let them dispute; no one has yet 
said the truch upon this matter.’ 

M. de Laborde, first valet to Louis XV., and who stood high in the fa- 
vour and confidence of his master, once besought him to tell him the se- 
cret of this imprisonment; when the king replied, “I am sorry that it 
bappened ; but the confinement of that aafortunate man did no wrong to 
any one but himself, and saved France from great calamities; adding, 
“ You are not to know who it was.” 

Among the legeads which sprang up around the prison homes of the 
mysterious iadividual in question, is one that tells bow, while at Sainte - 
Marguérite, the prisoner one day wrote something with the point of a 
kuife, on one of the silver plates used at bis table, and flung it out of the 
wiudow towards a boat that stood near the bank, almost at the foot of the 
tower. A fisherman, who owned the boat, took up the plate, and carried 
it to the governor, when the latter, with great surprise, asked the fisher- 
man, “ Have you read what was written on this plate? Or has anybody 
else seen it in your hands ?” 

“I cannot read,’’ replied the fisherman, “I have but just found it, 
and nobody eise has seen it.”” 

The fisherman was detained until Saint-Mara was well assured that he 
could not read, and that no one else had seen the plate ; when he was dis- 
missed by the governor with these words :— 

“Go, then ; it is lacky for you that you do not know how to read.” 

A similar story is told by the Abbé Papon, who claims to have gained 
his information respecting the mysterious captive in the Islaad of 
Sainte-Marguérite itself. This writer was iofurmed by an officer of la 
Fraoche Comié, that bis father, who had served in the same company, 
and had enjoyed the confidence of Saiut-Mars, had assured him that a 
* frater’’ (varber’s boy), belonging to the corps, one day perceived some- 
thing white floating uuder the prisoner’s window; that he took it up, 
and carried it to Saint Mars ; that it was a very fine sbirt, neatly folded 
up, on which something was written. That Saint Mars, having unfolded 
it, asked, with a face, expressive of great embarrassment—" if the boy 
had bad the curiosity tu read what was written on it?’”? That the boy 
solemuly protested be had read uothiog ; but that, two days afterwards, 
he was found dead in his bed; and that he (the officer), bad often heard 
his father relate this incident to the chaplain of the fortress, as an un- 
doubted fact. 

The Abbé was also informed by the same officer that his father had 
been obliged, on the death of the woman who used to wait on the pri- 
soner, to take the corpse on his shoulders, at midnight, to the place of 
burial ; and that he had imagined the deceased to be the prisouer him- 
self, uatil he was ordered by the governor to find another woman to take 
her place. That he had discovered, at a neighbouring village, a woman 
who seemed likely to suit, and that the governor bad assured her that 
her acceptance of the proposed situation would be the means of making 
the fortune of her children ; but on condition that she should never see 
them again, never leave the service she was invited to enter, aud never 
again hold any intercourse with the rest of the world ; and that the wo 
mao refused to alluw herself to be incarcerated for life upon those terms, 





This functionary was under orders from the Kivg to put the ked cap- 
tive immediately to death if he attempted to show his face, or to comma- 
nicate a knowledge of his ideutity to any one. 

About the year 1698, this same prisoner, was removed to the castle in 
the little island of Sainte-Marguérite, off the coast of Provence, where he 
occupied an apartment lighted by a window on the north side, pierced 
through a wall four feet thick, secared by three iron bars. A sentinel 
was always placed at the two extremities of the fortress towards the sea, 
with orders to fire on any vessel that should approach within a certain 
distance. 

In 1698, M. de Saint-Mars was appointed governor of the famous for- 
tress of the Bastille ; and, on quitting Sainte Marguérite, took the masked 
priconer thither in a litter. The new governor is stated by M. de Jonca, 
then lieutenant of the Bastille, to have arrived at the dreaded fortress 
with his masked charge on Thursday, the 18:h of September, 1698, at 
three o'clock ia the afternoon. The latter on his arrival was placed in 
the tower of the Busiviére, where he remained until pine o’clock at night, 
when be was conducted by M. de Jonca to an apartment in “ the third 
tower of the Bertandiére,” which he occupied until his death. This 
apartment was the best in the Bastille; aud had been previously pre- 
pared for its new occupant by order of the governor, and furnished with 
everything that was deemed necessary for bis use. The masked prisoner 
was accompanied on his installation in this apactment by an attendant 
named De Rosargues, said to have been a major in a Company of Free 
Lances, who was appointed to wait upon bim, and who continued to do 
so until the death of the captive. As this De Rosargues bad accom- 
panied the new governor and his mysterious charge from Sainte-Mar 
guérite, it is probable that he bad previously served the latter in the 
same capacity Very few of the other officials or servants employed in 
the Bas.ille were allowed to approach the prisoner, and none were ever 
permitted to speak with him. He was sometimes visited, when indis- 
posed, by a medical officer attached to the prison ; and also on one occa- 
sion by the surgeon Nélaton, who bled himiothe arm. These geatlemen 
were allowed to feel his pulse, examine his tongue and other parts of hs 
body, and to address to him a few queries respectiog bis health ; but they 
were neither permitted to see his face, nor to speak with him. M. Néla- 
ton described the masked patieut as of dark complexion, possessing a 
voice so sweet and touching that it could not be heard without awaken- 
ing eympathy ; making no complaint of his position: grave and diguified 
in mavoer, and having the air of a person of distinction : a description 
which tallies with that which was given of him to Voltaire by the son-in- 
law of the physician of the Bastille. 

Rigorous as was his sequestration from the world, he was uniformly 
treated with the utmost respect by all who approached him. Already, 
ia the Castle of Saiute-Marguérite, he had been visited by the Duke de 
Louvois, whose intimacy with the king bad probably gained for him a 
koowledge of the identity eo much disputed in later times; and this no- 
bleman, whose baughtiness was proverbial, remained uncovered and 
standing throughout the interview, and is even said to have addressed 
the prieoner as “ mon Prince,’ M. de Saint-Mars—a man of repulsive ex- 
terior, barsh s, and dubious principles, but whose devotion to the 
king was entire and uubesitatiog—invariably remained standing in the 
presence of his captive ; and, on the day when he entered the Bastille as 
its governor, himself waited upon bim at table. The apartment occupied 
by the prisoner was richly furnished ; bis apparel was of the most sump 
tuous description : and he was supplied with the most luxurious viands, 
served up in silver plate. Of his avocations during bis long coufinement 
no record remains, except that he amused himself with playing on the 
gaitar. 

Oa Sunday, Nov. 18th, 1703, the masked prisoner, “on bis return from 
mass,”’ was taken ill, and died, on the followieg day. As soon as he ex 
pired, his head was severed from his body, and cut to pieces, to prevent 
his features from being seen. The be dless trauk, registered under the de- 
signation of * Marchiali, aged forty-five,” was interred on the 20:b inst, 
in the cemetery of the Church of St, Paul, in the presence of De Rogur- 
gnes, and of M. Reibi, Surgeon Major of the Bustille. The mutilated re- 
mains of (he head were buried in different places, in order the more ef- 
fectually to disappoint curiosity. Immediately after his decease, au 
order was given to destroy everything that bud been used by bim. His 
clothes, linen, mattrasses, bedding, and furniture were burued ; the 
plate which bad been used at his table was melted down; the walls of 
the apartment in which be had been coufived were carefully ecraped and 
then whitewasbed, its doors and windows were destroyed, and its fluoring 
was taken up to make sure that no scrap of paper. no distinctive relic, or 
mark of any kind, bad been hidden beneath it by its mysterious occupant. 

It will be seen, from this rapid sketch of the life of the unhappy indi- 
vidual iv question, that while little, beyond the mere fact itrelf, bus been 








gleaned by the above-mentioned writers respecting his imprisonment at 














pecially as she was informed that the least indiscretion on her part 
would cost her dear. The eame writer tells us, in his History of Provence, 
that, one day, when Saint-Mars was conversing with the prisoner, as he 
came out of the chamber (a sort of corridor or gallery whence he could 
see from a distance those who came thither), the son of one of his own 
friends arrived, and was advanciog towards the place where he stood. 
Hearing the noise (of some one approaching), the governor hastily shat 
the door, and comiug up to the young man, demanded of him, with a 
troubled countenance, “ If he had seea anybody, or had heard anything 
he bad been saying!’ Being assured that he had not, he made bim re- 
turn home the eame day, writing to his friend “ how impradently his son 
had acted, and how great a danger he had run.” 

It bas also been asserted by M. Crange Chancel that a person named 
Du Buisson and some other prisoners were placed in a room under that 
occupied by the masked captive, aud* conversed with him by the tunnel 
of the chimney ; and on Du Buisson asking him to tell him bis name and 
condition, he replied that “to do so would cost his own life, and the 
lives of those to whom he should reveal the secret.’? This writer does 
not state in which of the prisons inhabited by the mysterious captive this 
conversation took place ; but we know that it could not have been in the 
Bastille, as the apartment occupied by him in that fortress was found, 
on the des.ruction of the buildiag in 1789, to be absolutely without com- 
munication with any other. The incident of the plate has been related 
of many other capiives ; and, moreover, so closely watched and guarded 
as were the State prisoners of France at that period—neither pen, ink, 
nor knife being left in their possession—it is difficult to believe that 
either that, or the incident of the shirt, could really have happened. 

Bat without attaching much importance to these stories, enough, as we 
have seen, is certainly known with regard to the history of the prisoner 
io question to justify the conclusion, that he must have been not only a 
pereon of very bigh rank, but al-o one whose existence was a source of 
daoger to the monarch by whom he was retained so loug sequestrated 
from all that gives value to life: and, as already remarked, a problem 
so em neotly calculated to stimulate inquiry as the secret of an identity 
which could at once inspire so much uueasiuess, and command so much 
deference, oa the part of a sovereiga so proud and so ua-crupulous as 
Louis XLV., could not fail to lead to a vast amount of research, and to 
prompt the furmation of variou® hypotheses explauatory of the mystery ; 
these bypotheses being almost as numerous as the writers who support 
them, aud, with the exception of those advanced by the two first named, 
agreeing only in their obvious impossibility. 

Thus, some have supposed the masked prisoner to bave been the Count 
de Vermandvis (son of Louis XV. aud the Dachesse de la Valliére), 
punished ia this manner for having struck the Dauphin ; the disgraced 
minister Fouquet ; the Duke of Moomouth ; the turbulent Dake de Beau- 
fort, commouly known as “the King of the Markets; the echismatic 
Armeniau Patriarch, Arwediecks, noted for his hostility to the Catholics 
of the East ; and Count Ercolo Antonio Matthioli, Senator of Mantua and 
private agent of the Dake, who, after having entered into a secret treaty 
with Louis XIV. fur the sale of @e fortress of Casale—the key of 
Italy—tbwarted aud disappointed the policy of that Sovereiga, and in 
curred his vengeance by induciog his master to break off the negotiation 
with the French king, aod to accept the higher bribe which had been 
subsequently offered by the emissaries of Spain and Austria. 

As for the Duke of Monmouth, who was publicly beheaded on Tower 
Hill, on the 6th of July, 1°85, and the Duke of Beaufort, who, having 
escaped from the prison in which he bad been confioed on a charge of 
couspiring against the life of Cardinal Mazarin, began a civil war, made 
bis peace with the kiog, was created Admiral of France, defeated the 
Turkish fleet near Tunis io 1665, and was killed in a sally at the siege of 
Candia iv 1669, the pretensions put forth on their bebalf are clearly in- 
admissible ; while the other hypothetical explanations of the mystery ap- 
pear to have been suggested solely by certain coincidences of dates and 
places in the fragmentary notices that attest the various imprisonments 
undergone by the m»sked captive, and the persons whom he has been 
supposed to be. None of them can stand examination ; a simple com- 
purizon of other ascertained dates in the history of the captive in ques- 
tion with those of various authenticated incidents in the lives of these 
other persous, sufficiung to show that no one of these could have 
been identical with the unfortunate prisoner in question. Nor, indeed, 
even were not the bypotheses.alluded to thus positively disproved, would 
it be possivle, in the case of avy of the persons thus brought forward, to 
expluia the excessive precautions employed by the government with re- 
guid to the masked prisoner, both before and after bis death, the secreoy 
so scrupulously maintained in regard to him by Louis XLV. and his suc- 
cessors, or the assertion of Louis XV. that the incarceration of this cap- 
tive had * saved France from great calamities.” 

Voltaire, who was the first to call attention to this subject, and who 
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gained his information from parties still living ia his 


some information on the subject during his two imprison- 
Bastille, was the first to suggest a logical solution of this 
by —— the masked prisoner to have been an ille- 
Anne of Austria, wife of Louis XIII. The scandaleus 
existing between the queen and her brother-in-law, the turbu- 
unpriocipled Gaston of Orleans, supplied Voltaire with a not 
bypothesis as to the possible paternity of the captive ; 

imp iadoubtedly, this hypothesis would do much towards explaining 
the at inconsistencies of the treatment he is known to have re- 


al 

It is evident that the queen, under the supposed circumstances, would 
paturally cause her son to be brought up carefully, but at a distance from 
the Court, and in ignorance of his parentage ; and equally evident thata 
monarch like Louis XIV., jealous above all things of his rank and prero- 
gative, utterly selfish, and shrinking from the infliction of no amount of 
suffering in the care of his own interests, would, on learning that he had 
a brother older than himself, probably resembling him in features and 

, @ brother who might not only cause a terrible scandal by show- 
himself to the world, or even endanger his crown by asserting his 
own legitimacy, and claiming the rights of primogeniture, would be quite 
capable of causing that brother to be incarcerated for life, and of blotting 
out his existence from the knowledge of his contemporaries, while avoid- 
ing the actual crime of fratricide. The superstitious punctiliousness of 
the king with regard to everything connected with the etiquette he con- 
ceived to be due to the personal treatment of persons of royal blood, 
would explain the ceremonious respect and the luxurious conditions of 
daily life, accorded to this unfortunate victim of State policy. Teati- 
mony of no slight importance, and confirming Voltaire’s views, as set 
forth in the “ Dictionnaire Philosophique,” is adduced by M. Beuchot in 
the following note, which he has appended to his edition of the works of 
Voltaire : 

“One day, at the royal levee, a short time before his death, Louis 
XVIII. appeared absorbed ia his own thoughts, as was often the case 
with him, when a conversation sprang up between the Count de Pastoret, 
one of the chamberlains of the king, and one of his colleagues. M. de 
Pastoret warmly maintained the hypothesis of Voltaire. The King, as 
the discussion went on, seemed to rouse himself from his stupor, but said 
nothing. Next morning, at the levee, a fresh discussion was entered into 

the same speakers on another controverted historical question, when 

. de Pastoret was interrupted by the king, who remarked to him, ‘ Pas- 
toret, you were right yesterday, but you are wrong to-day.’ ”’ 

But notwithstanding the many weighty arguments that have been 
brought forward in favour of Voltaire’& hypothesis—based, as he de- 
clares, on secret revelations made to him by persons of the highest rank 
—it may fairly be doubted whether it constitutes anything more than an 
approximation to the truth. 

M. de Laborde, whose curiosity on the subject of the masked prisoner 
was so little successful with his royal master, is said to have discovered 
ata subsequent period, among the papers of the Marshal Duke de Rich- 
elieu, an autograph letter addressed by the Duchess of Modena, daughter 
of the regent, to the duke, who had formerly been included in the list of 
her adorers. The letter, which was in cipher, commenced thus :—“ Be- 
hold, at last, this famous history. It has cost me horrible......” To- 
wards the end of the last century, copies of this letter were privately 
circulated in Paris. In it the duchess states that her father had revealed 
to her that “ the Man in the Iron Mask” was a twin-brother of Louis 
XIY., born a few hours after him ; that the fact of this double birth had 
been predicted to the king by two shepherds, who declared that civil 
wars would result from the rival pretensious of two dauphins to the 
crown of France ; that the birth of the first child took place in presence 
of all the great officers of state whose duty it was to be present on the 
occasion ; that the birth of the second child—“ handsomer and more 
lively than the other ”’—was witnessed only by the king, the chancellor, 
the queen’s almoner, a Lord of the Court, from Burgundy, who had come in 
the suite of the person who subsequently became the young Prince’s Governor, and 


of the particulars he gives, and who may possibly 


“The king then made us all sign an oath that we would never divulge 
the birth of the last-born prince; the chancellor signed first, then the 
, almoner, then the queen’s confessor, and then I ; the oath was also signed 

by the queen’s surgeon, and by the midwife, and the king attached this 
oath to the proces verbal, and carried away the document, of which I have 
never heard anything farther. After this the midwife took away the last 
bora prince, whom she was charged to bring up; and as the king feared 
lest she should gossip about hig birth, she has often told me that he fre- 
quently threatened to put her to death if she divulged this secret ; he 
also forbade the rest of us, who bad witnessed his birth, to speak of this 
fact even between ourselves. Not one of us has hitherto broken this 
oath. The king had ordered us to make a thorough examination of the 
unfortunate prince, who had a mole above the left elbow, a yellow mark 
on the right side of the neck, and a still smaller mole on the thickest 
part of the right thigh ; for his majesty intended, in case the first-born 
prince should die, to substitute in his place the royal infant whose 
guardianship he had confided to ug; and for this cause he required our 
sigaature to the registration of his birtb, which he sealed with a small 
royal seal in our presence, and whicb, as already said, we signed accord- 
iag to his majesty’s order, and after him. 

** As regards the childhood of the second-born prince, Dame Peronnet 
brought him up at firat as though he were her own child; but he was 
thought to be the illegitimate child of some great nobleman, because it 
was clear from the great expense she was at for him that he was the son 
of some very rich man, although not acknowledged. 

“ When the prince grew older, Monsieur le Cardiuai Mazarin, to whom 
was confided the direction of his education, after Monseigneur le Cardinal 
de Richelieu, placed him in my care that I should educate and bring him 
up likea king’s son, but in secret. Dame Peronnet remained in his 
service until her death, being greatly attached to him, aad he still more 
so toher. The prince was educated in my house, in Burgundy, with all 
the care due to a king’s son. 

“T have had frequent conversations with the queen mother during the 
troubles of the Froade, and her Majesty appeared to me to fear that if 
ever the existence of this child should be known during the lifetime of 
his brother, the young king, certain mal-contents might make it a pre- 
text for getting up a revolt, as many doctors think that the last born of 
two twins is, io reality, the elder, and that therefore this captive prince 
should be rightfal king, though other doctors give a contrary opinion. 
This fear, however, could never induce her to destroy the written proofs 
of the young prince’s birth ; because, if the young king bad died, sue in- 
tended to make the prince king in his room, although she had another 
_ “a often told me that she preserved these written proofs in her 
casket. 

“I gave to the unfortunate prince all the education I should have 
wished to receive myself, and no prince in the world ever had a better. 
The only thing with which I have to reproach myself is, that I made him 
unhappy without intending to do so; for, as he was seized, about the 
age of nineteen, with a strong desire to know who he was, overwhelming 
me with questions upon the subject, and as I showed myself more reso- 
lutely silent the more he implored me to tell him his history, he resolved 
thenceforth to hide his curiosity, and to make me believe that he thought 
himself my son. 

“TI often, when we were alone, and he called me his father, told him 


affected to feel towards me, perhaps in order to induce me to speak ; I 
allowing him to fancy himself my son, and he pretending to rest ia that 
idea, but still seeking some means of ascertaining who he was. 

“Two years had passed thus when an unfortunate piece of imprudence 
on my part, for which | reproached myself bitterly, revealed to him in 
part who he was. He knew that the king frequently sent me messen- 
gers ; and one day I had the misfortune to leave unlocked the casket ia 
which I kept the letters from the queen and cardinal. He read a part 
of them and guessed the contents of the rest with his usual penetration, 
| confessing to me afterwards that he had possessed himself of the letter 
| which was the most expressive with regard to his birth. 
| “remember that about this time his behaviour to me became 





harsh 


that he was mistaken ; but I no longer opposed the sentiment which he | 


Foreign Affairs ;-and this statement has never been contradicted. It is 
natural that this document, supposing it to be authentic, should be in 
the archives of that department rather than of any other, as it would, 
in all probability, have been sent by the writer to some foreign place for 
safety, and would be brought back thenee by some agent of the French 
government. It is true that the assertion of Louis XVIII. to M. de Pas- 
toret wou!d appear to invalidate the statement of Saint-Mars; but it is 
uite possible that he may have preferred to allow it to be thought that 
ouis XIV. sacrificed an illegitimate half-brother, rather than a prince of 
the blood royal, whose claims might be held to invalidate those of that 
monarch, and consequently of himself as bis descendant. On the other 
hand, if we consider the coufirmation which the ietter of the Duchess of 
Modena—with the exception of the legendary addition of the prophecy of 
the two shepherds—the Memoirs of Richelieu and the declaration of Saint- 
Mars lend to each other, and the perfect explanation thus afforded of the 
various contradictory points in the history of the prisoner in question, 
we may fairly conclude, that we have at length arrived at the true ex- 
planation of an historical puzzle which has been sought in vain for the 
last hundred and fifty years. Anna BLACKWELL. 
Se comet 


THE INFORMER. 
Continued from last week. 
CHAPTER IV,—THE STILL-OWNERS. 


The autuma moon shone brightly in the sky ; the winds were hushed ; 
nothing broke the stillness but the rush of a distant mill-stream sounding 
clearly from afar. In a deep hollow, surrounded by rocks, sat the band 
of distillers, grouped round several turf firea, not bright, but warm. 
Nearly a dozea stills were at work, while their owners smoked aad chat- 
ted together. 

About sixteen individuals were present, and all were armed more or 
less ; some being provided with pistols, others with stout shillelaghs, and 
one or two with weapons even more deadly. Many of these men pre- 
sented striking contrasts: there were gaunt, anxious-looking creatures, 
watching their stiils as though life and death were concerned in them ; 
wild looking fellows of harum scarum aspect, who merely liked any thing 
of a lawless character; grave men who had convinced themselves they 
were doing no harm in making whatever use they pleased of their own 
| property. 
| Para Bawn was present, as was likewise Bat M‘Govern, on the part of 
| his brother-in-law, 
| The former was a large, powerfully built man, of sixty, with a deci- 
| dedly plain face, rendered unpleasant in expression by the whiteness of 
his eyebrows and eyelashes, aad a tendency to redness in the eyes them- 
| selves. Being the highest in rank of all assembled there, and the person- 
| age who planned the arrangements concerning the secret business, ap- 
| pointing the places of rendezvous, &c., Para was looked up to with much 
| respect, some of the men addressing him as “ Sir.”” And he liked this 
| obsequiousness well. But MGovern did not seem to take particular in- 
| terest in the proceedings; he was merely provided with a walking stick 
| ag weapon of defence iu case of a surprise, and he rarely entered into con- 
| versation, except when particularly addressed. 
| Now, boys,” said Para Bawa, with that tone of importance which so 
imposed on the gaunt, hungry members of the confederacy ; “ are ye all 
| shure you’re not tellin’ too many friends respectin’ the poteen makin’? 
| It won’t do at all to be lettin’ this body an’ that body know ov it. In 
| particklar I’d be shy ov talkin’ much afore women.” 
| * It’s not possible to keep the women that’s consarned in the business 
| ia ignorance ov it,” observed M‘Govern, a little drily ; “ ye kaow there’s 
| Jane Mullins must be tould every stir ; but I don’t think she bas a notion 
| ov turnin’ informer on herself or any oue else.” 
| “Ay, but maybe she’d go spake ov it to somebody else that ’id turn 
| informer,”’ said Para Bawn, looking shrewd, and not over)y well pleased ; 
| “ women’s remarkable for lettin’ out saycrets,”’ 
| “ That’s alla mistake,” remarked Owen Keegan, a jocular-looking 





man, with a keen black eye; “catch any young woman tellin’ out 
who’s the boy she likes best, as long as she chooses to keep it to herself! 
Depind on it the most o’ them can be as dark as ever ye seen.” 


Madame Peronnet, midwife to the queen ; that the birth of this second | and rude, instead of friendly and respectful as it had formerly been; but 
child—the proe?s verbal of which was drawn up several times by the king, | I did not at first suspect the cause of this change, for I have never been 
and at length signed by all present-—was kept strictly secret, the king | able to imagine by what means he got at my casket, and he would never 








compelling all who were privy to it to take an oath never to divulge the 
fact, which, he said, must be concealed for reasons of State ; that the 
second infant was confided to Madame Peronnet, to be by her brought 
up as the child of a lady of the court—the latter, between whom and her 
royal nursling a strong affection always existed, remaining with him 
until her death ; that the young Prince, when old enough to need a tutor, 
was entrusted to the care of the Burguadian nobleman who had witnessed 
his birth, and who took him to his own residence near Dijon, where he 
kept him in the strictest privacy, maintaining an occasional correspon- 
dence on the subject of his ward with the queen-mother, the king, and 
the cardinal, educating the young Prince with the utmost care, and 
treating him with all the respect and deference due to one who might 
some day be his sovereign; that these marks of deference, on the part of 
one whom he had hitherto supposed to be his father, led the Prince, 
when approaching manhood, to seek to divine the mystery of his birth ; 
that he contrived, unknown to his governor, to gain access to certain let- 
ters which the latter had received from the Court, and, having thus pos- 
sessed himselfin part of the secret of his parentage, contrived to procure 
a likeness of the king, whose close resemblance to himself sufficed to con- 
vert his suspicions into certainty, on which the king, being informed by 
the governor of this discovery on the part of his brother, and fearing 
that the latter might attempt some assertion of his claims, ordered both 
governor and pupil to be at once imprisoned for life. 

This explanation of the mystery of the masked captive is supported by 
various details given in the “ Memoirs of Richelieu,’’ published in 1790, 
by Soulavie ; a work which contains many errors, but whose information 
on the subject of the famous prisoner whose identity we are endeavouring 
to ascertain, is strongly confirmed in other quarters. Now Soulavie ex- 
pressly asserts that a portion of the details he has given were “ derived 
from a statement drawn up by M. de Saint-Mars, governor of the captive 

rince, some time before his death ; and, singularly enough, after the 

evolution of July, M. Auguste Billiard, formerly secretary-general of 
the Ministry of the Interior, recounts, in a letter addressed by him to the 
* Review of the Historical Institute,” that, under the First Empire, he 
had held in his hands a statement written by Saint-Mars himself, relative 
to the secret mission which had been confided to him. This manuscript, 
taken from the archives of the office of the Minister of the Interior, had 
been lent by M. de Hauterive, Guardian of the Archives, to M. de Mon- 
talivet, Minister of the Interior, to whose cabinet M. Billiard was at. 
tached. This latter gentleman affirms that no doubt can be raised as to 
the genuineness of this document, the paper, the writing, the style, all 
indicating that it really belongs to the age of Louis XIV. He zivesthe 
name of the clerk who made the copy retained by the minister, and adds 
that the son of M. de Montalivet was then in the possession of the copy 
80 obtained. He finishes his statement by asserting that two other per- 
sons (M. Goubault, Prefect of the Var, and M. Labiche, Chief of Divis- 
ion in the cabinet of the Ministzr of the Interior) had also read the manu. 
script of Saint-Mars. 

A few years after this letter appeared, a copy of the statement of M. 
de Saint-Mars was offered to the editors of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Everybody,” 
then in course of publication. This copy was at once submitted ‘to M. 
Billiard, who declared it to be a transcript, word for word, of the docu- 
ment which he had read in the original. The editors, therefore, felt jus- 
tified in publishing it in their work, in the third volume of which it may 
be read at length. The following passages are extracted from it :— 

“The unfortanate Prince whom I have brought up and guarded to the 
end of my days, was born the 5th of December, 1638, at half-past eight 
o’clock, when the king was at supper. His brother, the present king, 
Was born at noon of the same day, while the king was at dinner. But, 
just as the birth of the present king was brilliant and splendid, the birth 
of his brother was sad and secret. The king, informed by the midwife 
that the queen was about to give birth to a second child, had ordered 
the Chancellor of France, the first almoner, the queen’s confessor, and 
myself, as well as the midwife, to remain in her Majesty’s chamber. He 
told us all, in the queen’s presence, in order that she might hear the 
command, that we should answer with our heads for the revelation of the 
birth of a second Dauphin, that he willed his birth to be kept a State- 
secret, the Salic Law making no provision for the inheritance of the 
kingdom in case of the birth of two eldest sons of the monarch, 

“ What had been predicted by the midwife came to pass, and the queen 
gave birth to a second Dauphin, still prettier and better made than the 
one previously born ; this latter prince ceased not to cry and moan, as 
though he foresaw the life of suffering and denial upon which he had en- 
tered. The Chancellor of France drew up the proces verbal of this mar- 
vellous birth, unique in our history ; his majesty was not satisfied with 
this document, and caused him to re-write it several times, until he was 
satisfied with it, burning the first copy, although the almoner remonstrated 
on the subject, declaring that the king could not keep secret the birth of 
= Dauphin, to which the king replied, that he had reasons of State for 


tell me how he had done it. He one day committed himself so far as to | 
ask me for the portraits of the late and the present king. I replied that | 
all the engravings of them were so bad that I was waiting for the ap- | 
pearance of some better ones before having them ip my house. This re- | 
ply, which did not satisfy him, was followed by a request to be allowed 
to go to Dijon. I have since learned that his object was to see a portrait 
of the King which was there, and to go thence to the Court, which was 
then at St. Jean de Luz, on account of the king’s marriage with the In- 
fanta, that he might compare himself with his brother, and see whether 
he resembled him. This project of his came to my knowledge, and from 
that moment I never left him. 

“The young prince was exceedingly handsome ; and having fallen in | 
love with a young lady employed in my house, whose affections he had 
gained, he procured from her a porirait of his brother. Although the 
strictest orders had been given to all my household to give him nothing, 
she gave him an engraving of the king. The unfortunate Prince recog 
nised the likeness—and well he might, for one portrait would have served | 
for both, so like were the two brothers—and this sight threw him into 
such a fury, that he came to me, exclaiming: 

“¢ This is my brother’s portrait! This shows who I am!’ 

“ He then showed me the letter of Cardinal Mazario, which he had 
stolen from my casket, and avowed the discovery he had made. This 
scene took place in my house. 

“ The fear of seeing him escape, and make his appearance at the king’s 
marriage, compelled me to send a messenger to his Majesty to inform 
him of the opening of my casket, and my need of fresh instructions. The 
king sent his orders by M. le Cardinal, commanding thet we should both 
be imprisoned until further orders ; and that he should be informed that 
this severity was brought upon us both through his pretensions. 

“T have suffered with him in our common prison until this time, when | 
I believe that my sentence of recall from earth bas been pronounced by | 
my Judge on high ; and I cannot refuse, for the tranquillity of my soul, | 
and for that of my pupil, a sort of declaration which will enable him to | 
deliver himself from the ignominious state in which he is, if the king 
should die without children. Can acompulsory oath force me to keep 
secret that which ought to be made known to posterity ?—Saint-Mars,” 


The authenticity of this document, notwithstanding the intrinsic evi- 
dence it contains of being a genuine production of the epoch whose date 
it bears, has been questioned on account of its signature ; as the name of 
“ Saint-Mars,’ has been supposed to be that of the Governor of the Bas- 
tille, in whose wardship the unfortunate prisoner is known to have passed 
so many years, and who, it is evident, could neither have acted as tutor 
to the captive, nor—as he survived his ward—have written a statement 
destined to throw light on the identity of the latter, after his own de- 
cease. 

But the letter of the Duchess of Modena expressly states that the Bur- 
gundian nobleman who witnessed the birth of the second of the twins, and 
to whose care the ill-fated prince was confided during his boyhood, had 
come to Court in the train of the person who was afterwards his go- 
vernor, that is to say, of the M. de Saint-Mars who held the posts of go- 
vernor in the prisons of Pignerol, Saint-Marguérite, and the Bastille ; 
and the whole difficulty vanishes if we suppose this unnamed lord brought 
to St. Germain by M. de Saint-Mars, and like him a native of Burgundy, 
to have been a relative of his patron, and to have borne the same name ; 
a supposition which, considering the general aptitude of successful cour- 
tiers like Saint-Mars to introduce their kinsfolk into the sphere of royal 
favour, is certainly by no means improbable. 

Assuming this supposition to be correct, and the first twenty years of 
the young prince’s existence to have been passed in retirement under the 
care of this first governor, the blank already noticed in the history of the 
masked prisoner previous to his incarceration at Pigaerol is at once ac- 
counted for ; while the choice of that fortress as the residence of the mys- 
terious captive is satisfactorily explained by the fact that it was already 
under the command of an officer who was not only a devoted and uuscru- 
pulous agent of the king, but also a kinsman of the young prince’s first 
guardian ; one who was probably initiated already into the secret of the 
prisoner’s birth, and who, moreover, on account of his relationship to the 
guardian whose remissness had incurred the royal displeasure, would 
be doubly vigilant in his ¢ustody of the captive thus confided to him. 

The woman mentioned by the Abbé Papon, as having waited on the 
masked prisoner, and who was buried at night in the Island of Sainte- 
Marguérite, may probably have been Madame Peronnet; and as no 
second prisoner is mentioned by M. de Jonca as having been brought with 
the masked prisoner to the Bastille, it would seem that the death of the 
unfortunate tutor must also have preceded that event ; the Sieur de Ro- 
sargues, who accompanied the masked captive to the last of his prison- 
dwellings, and to his grave, having probably been admitted to his ser- 
vice on the decease of his former guardian. 

The editors of the “ Memoirs of Everybody” affirmed, in 1835, that the 
original of this document still existed in the archives of the Minister of 














“ They’re conthrary, ondoubtedly,” said Para Bawn ; ‘an’ that’s the 
raison I’d be cautious ov tellin’ them too much ; if anythin’ vexed them, 
they’d go off maybe out ov spite an’ discover all.” 

** Well, as there isn’t ever a woman here to spake for herself or her 
comrades, it isn’t fair to be talkin’ ill ov them,” said Keegan. ‘I never 
noticed women to be a bit more conthrary than men, in the long ran— 
some 0’ them’s wise an’ some’s foolish, just like any other sort o’ people. 
There’s Peggy Cross, beyant, she’s a wondherful dark body.” 

“The greatest oddity in Irelan’!” exclaimed Para Bawa. 
ther Gilligan himself doesn’t offer to meddle with her.” 

“ His riverence takes things aisy enough, sometimes,” continued Kee- 
gan, looking droll. ‘ Many’s the tidy little keg o’ poteen goes in at the 
back gate above, and no questions axed consarnin’ where] it came from, 
though it’s emptied regular.” 

‘“ Now to quit jokin’ about the matther,” said Para Bawn; “I'd have 
ye to look sharp about ye boys from this out, for word kem this mornin’ 
that the revenue chaps from Mohill had marched as far as Shilmaleek, an’ 
they had sazed a few stills in that part of the counthry. So 1. wouldn’t 
wondher if they’d be down among the mountaius here in no time, if they’d 
get the wind o’ the word.” 

“ Let them come on, we’re able for them,” said Keegan, laying his 
hand on the musket that lay beside him. 

“ Unless somebody tould them the sp@§ to come to they’d have ould 
work ferretin’ us out,” said Para Bawngravely ; “ but ye see there’s a 
reward offered for every still discovered, to any one that ’ill turn in- 
former, an’ that’s the temptation they’re houldia’ out.” 

“Jf the gauger waits ’till somebody turus informer, I misthrust he’ll 
wait long enough,” said « gray-headed old man. ‘“ 1’ve had doin’s with 
stills at different times for five-an’-twenty years, an’ I never knew one 0’ 
my comrades to turn thraitor, though there ’id be forty or fifiy maybe 
at a time in the saycret, an’ a heavy reward, too, placarded everywhere, 
to beguile the chaps into informin’.” 

‘‘ Were there any women in the saycret, Phil ?” asked Keegan, winking 
at his next neighbour. 

“ Ay, plenty ; but the never a man or woman played a false thrick on 
us: if they had, they couldn’t have stopped long in the counthry, for 
we’d have burnt them out ov house an’ home.” 

“ Ay, an’ too good the punishment ‘id have been for them,” said Para 
Bawa, bitterly ; “ hangin’ itself wouldn’t be too heavy a penalty.” 

“Times is gettin’ althered in Irelan’, anyhow ;” observed Keegan, 
with asigh. ‘There isn’t the sperit there used to be init. Why, boys, 
long ago there ’id be as much fightin’ at every fair as there’s {a half-a- 
dozen now-a-days. Ye see, teetotalism an’ Eagiish tame ways is doin 
a dale o’ mischief. People’s beginnin’ to think too much ov money 
makin’ an savin’. Now, there was my father kept a race-horse, an’ him 
not to say rich, but he had the sperit ov a jintleman, an’ he never cared 
how he spint the money. ‘Ony,’ he’d say to me, ‘ never turn a shillin’ 
in yer hand afore ye give it away. 1’d never wish to have a son o’ mine 
with a mane dhrop in him.’ And I’d have tak his advice, only the sorra 
many shiilin’s I ever had in my possession.” 

While the still-owners thus talked among themselves, they were not 
aware that a female figure was watching them from above, half hidden 
by the brushwood that clothed the rocks, Clearly the moonlight re- 
vealed to her the smugglers’ haunt, and its occupants. The rustling of 
this figure, as it moved away, caught the attention of Keegan and a few 
others. 

“ Whisht!” said Para Bawn, his eye contracting for an instant; 
“ didn’t ye hear somethin’ stirrin’ above t” , 

“T thought I did,” replied Keegan, as he scrambled up the rock-side ; 
“ shall I fire?” . 

“ No,” said M‘Govern, laying his hand on the musket Keegan had 
seized ; “don’t be too ready takin’ life; maybe it wasn’t an inimy was 
there.” 

Keegan pursued his search for the intruder, but in vain; the figure 
had glided into an adjoining glen before he caught a glimpse of it. 

“ Somebody was there, ondoubtedly,’’ pursued Para Bawa; “ ye had 
betther keep watch, Keegan, for fear of a surprise.” . 

Owen did as he was desired; but no farther surprisecame. The mill- 
stream gurgled in the distance ; the breeze, light as the breath of a quiet 
sleeper, wandered through gorse and fern ; and so the night wore on, till 
the fires under the stills grew faint, and each man had his expected 
quantity of liquor distilled. 


“Sure, Fa- 


CHAPTER Y.—SUSPICION, 


After that night peace was no more known tothesmugglers. As Para 
Bawn had given warning, the revenue police poured down immediately 
on the wild country round Dring ; and their success in still-hunting was 
something extraordinary. 

« Only think o’ them searchin’ Jack Connor’s house,” said Mrs. Mal- 
lins one day to Peggy Cross; “ an’ the minnit they wint in, they just 
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up to the spot the still was hid in, as if they knew 

it was. An’ so poor Jack ’id have had to go to , 
only faith "+ find him as aisy } for he ran out through the lit- 
tle:windy at the back o’ the house, an’ away with him among the rocks 
till were right gone. Myself was in mortal terror till last night, 
whim Bat jist took out the still an’ hid it in some spot where, he says, it 
may lie long enough ; but the never a word he’li tell Phil or me where 
it was; for, between you an’ me, Peggy, he thinks there’s dhirty work 
somewhere among the chaps. Let it be who it may, he’s afeard there’s 

with too glib a tongue about the business.” 


‘An’ still they’re goin’ on with the poteen as hard as ever !” exclaimed 


*‘ibe most o’ them is; for ye see, Para Bawn is the obstinatest man 
in Irelan’, and the fasther the stills is tuk, the more he’ll stick to the 
work ; he says he won’s be baflled — with him at their head, 
the:boys won’t give up. A good maoy have bought new stills in place 
o’ them that was sazed on.”’ 

The illicit distillation now became more exciting than ever to those 
individuals who enjoyed “ sprees.” Frequent skirmishes took place be- 
tween the police and the smugglers, the latter of whom sometimes were 
successfal in driving off the eaemy ; but it was in unguarded moments, 
when the gauger aud his men pounced down upon dwelling-houses where 
atills were secreted, that the ollicers of the law spread terror : the owners 
of these houses, whether they were men or women, if caught, were al- 
ways taken off to gaol ; and cries of lamentation could be heard rending 
the air, as these misguided heads of families were borne from their chil- 
dren to undergo the punishment their guilt had incurred, The misery 
that Peggy Crozs bad, from the first, foreseen, was gradualiy extending 
over the neighbourhood—upwards of twenty stills having already been 
seized. At length, the gloomy persuasion filled all minds, that a traitor 
was among the secret band. In no other way could the success of the 
revenue men be accounted for. 

Never had the winter progressed more drearily in the vicinity of 
Dring; desolation seemed to have entered almost every family. Peggy 
Cross was indefatigable in her efforts to alleviate the prevailing distress ; 
and more than one young child, bereft of its parents, found a shelter 
under her roof; but the exertions of one charitable individual could not 
avail mach, The wet harvest and the poteen business had indeed 
proved disastrous. , 

“ Now comrades,” spoke Para Bawn one night to a body of his friends 
in his own kitchen ; “ if ye wish to give up the stills I’ve nothin’ to say 
again’ it, fur we’ve all ondoubtedly got a heartscald by them. What I 
lost myself doesn’t signify—merely oue still an’ a keg o’ the liquor; 
but it’s what I blame myeelf for bringin’ so many people into throuble ; 
an’ tho’ I haye plenty o’ corn still on hands, I’m willin’ to pat an end to 
the whole tbraffic, because I know as weil as I stand here, that there’s an 
inimy an’ a spy among us, let that wretch be man or woman |” 

This announcement was followed by a silence that lasted for some mi- 
nutes. At length Owen Keegan answered: 

“ Iv’s not worth while to go stop the business while we have so many 
stills yit ; an’ besides, maybe if we continue it, we’ll have a chance ov 
estchin’ the informer. What reward will we give him, Para, if we come 
across him ?”’ 

“The reward he desarves,” replied Wafe, emphatically, glancing over 
the faces round him with a keeneye. “I’m the man that began the po- 
teen work ; an’ I’m the man that ‘111 appoint the judgment on him or her 
that plays us false!” 

In coucluding this sentence, Para’s eye rested for an instant search- 
ingly on the figure of Bat M‘Govern, who suddenly raised bis band and 
pressed it on his forehead, as though a sudden pain had seized him. 

“ If 1 knew the ruffian that dared to bring sorrow into the neighbour- 
a I'd be willin’ to see him shot!’’ continued Wafe, in renewed excite- 
men 

“ Death ’id be too good for him,” replied Keenan ; “he ought to be 
let live, to bear the disgrace that he has brought on himself and all be- 
longin’ to him! If 1 was to live a hundhbered years, I'd never put faith 
in word ov a man or woman related to an informer !’’ 

“Never!” repeated Para Bawn, striking his hand so loudly on the 
dresser, that cups and saucers all jingled in concert with a tremulous 
motion of plates and dishes. “ He’s worse than a thief an’ a robber ; he’s 
the manest ov all rascals!” 

“There may be some excuse in temptation,” said M’Govern, in a voice 
not quite steady ; “nobody knows what can come over the heart ov 
man.’ 





“No excuse at all!” shouted Para Bawn, fiercely. ‘ Look at the deso- 
lation over the counthry ; look at the starvin’ childre, cryin’ for their 
mothers an’ fathers that’s locked inside the walls o’ Carrick gaol ; and 
then say where’s the excuse for the villain that done the mischief! Oh, 
boys! give honour an’ glory to them that’s wortby ov it, but scorn an’ 
hathred to them that desarves the like! We'll have no shillyshallyin’ 
about it!” 

There was a gloom over nearly every man in the large kitchen; an 
unpleasant feeling reigned in every bosom—saspicion was on the alert 
—on whom might it not fall? Who could regard himself safe from the 
horrible imputation? Who could venture to trust his neighbour? As 
each man pondered, the more enraged he felt against the traitor who had, 
in a measure, brought disgrace upon every member of the community. 
Regardless as these men might bave been of the laws of the country, 
they yet had strong notions of an honour peculiar to themselves ; the in- 
dividual who would have no scruples in cheating the revenue, would 
scorn to over-reach his neighbour in the smallest matter. 

“The thing is,’”’ said Para Baw ter a lengthened silence, “I'll set 
@ watch to thrack the ioimy, an’ e may go to work in pace from this 
out, for I warrant no man ’1) bafile me long. When I catch the traitor, 
won’t he know his place!” 

Now it so happened that body heard thes? words outside the 
kitchen door : for a listener stood trembling there, with clasped hands 
and a burning brow. 

“Ob! wirra, what'll become o’ me?’ was the exclamation that burst 
from the parched lips. 





CHAPTER VI,—MISERY. 


Bat M‘'Govern and Weeny Wafe had been attached since childhood, 
et the stern nature of Para Bawn deterred the young man from speak- 
hs openly of his love. The farmer, with his riches and his pride, was 
indeed a tormidable personage for a youth depending for his daily bread 
on the labour of his hands to think of proposing to, for his only daughter, 
and that daughter a creatare of rare beauty. Had the girl not smiled 
upon him he would never have dared to think of her; but Weeny could 
not help seeing that he was by far the finest looking man in the neigh- 
bourhood, and though poor, his family had been respectable, his grand- 
father having possessed a farm of thirty acres in the couuty Mayo, which 
gave him a sort of distinction among his companions. M’Govern was 
very proud ; he had long dreaded the idea of a refusal from Wafe, if he 
hinted a word of wishing to marry his daughter ; and thus, though Peggy 
Cross often asked why he dido’t ‘spake out,’ and secure Weeny betore 
apy one else came and carried her off; he could not prevail on himself to 
try his fate. Often he wished in his secret heart that she was a poor girl 
without sixpence for her fortune. 

About the time of the still-hunt, a change suddenly came over M‘Go- 
vern’s manner to Weeny. Instead of being abashed, as latterly be had 
been in her company, he eeemed to have growo bolder aud more confi- 
dent. Peggy Cross, at whose house they frequently met, was glad to 
observe that he was “ takin’ heart’ at last, and she used to make sundry 
opportunities of letting them talk together, while she pretended to be 

about domestic matters, though all the time “she'd bave an eye,” 
as she said herself, * to see how they were comin’ on.” But to her dis- 
may, Weeny herself seemed the stumbling block now. Io proportion as 
M'Govern grew courageous, the girl became timid and nervous, evidently 
anxious to repel his advances, yet uawilling to speak her mind out 
pe ay Pale and silent she would let him talk to her, sometimes 
raising her eyes to bis face, with a look of sorrow and pity that might 
have touched a colder heart than his, but rarely answering him, except 
in a flurried, confased way, that puzzled Peggy considerably. The most 
curious part of the matter was, that Bat did not appear offended with 
Weeny, he that used formerly to be so shy in talking to her. 

“Now, if Bat had comed into a fortune,” thought Peggy; “I could 
make somethin’ of bim growin’ so boald, an’ Weeny so stand-off ; but as 
it is, I can’t come to a right notion o’ them at all.” 

One evening while the young people were sitting in her cabin, Jane 
Mallins and her husband, the blacksmith, entered, and the conversation 
as usual turned upon the magic-like success of the revenuejmen ia dis- 
covering stills duriog the past six weeks.. 

“ There never was the like known afore,’’ said Peter Mullins; “the 
ouldest man about the place says sv. Some blames one, an’ some 
another; but more thinks Granoy Dunn’s as likely a body to carry 
stories as any bein’ in the counthry. Ye see she’s in an’ out ov every 
house, ‘an’ she hears what’s goin’ on in all places ; an’ don’t ye thiok, 


Cross, that she’d do for a 


white, as Mallins spoke; but no one observed her, as she sat in the 
Se ery: Bat’s eyes were resting on the 
grou 


“Let no one belie Granny Dann!” said Peggy, stoutly. “Come, 
Weeny, you're not sayin’ anythin’; what’s your opinion ov the in- 
formin’ ?” 

“Mine?” asked Weeny, starting and trembling ; “it’s my certain be- 
lief Granoy Dunn bas no call in it,” she added in a faint tone. 

Peggy gave a very searching look at the girl as she spoke, and a cu- 
rious idea flashed through her brain ; she turned her eyes on M'Govern, 
and he, too, looked paler than usual, with an uneasy expression of face. 
When the rest of her guests had departed, Peggy was determined to 
speak with Weeny alone, and so she commenced— 

“ Now, Weeny, nobody a’most can decaive me, an’ more 
yourself, for I know every turn o’ your face, and its plain to me that yer 

mind ien’t aisy re in’ the still-hantin.’ I don’t wondher one bit at 

that, seein’ yer father’s so much consarned in the poteea business, an’ he 

must have a dale on his mind; but will ye tell me, child, why ye grow 

as white as a sheet every time we spake o’ them that’s suspected ov 

informin’ ?”’ 

This straightforward inquiry sent the blood all rushing from the girl’s 

heart ; her head became giddy ; she could not utter a single word. 

“ Weeny, asthore,” contiaued Peggy, in a tone at once grave and sor- 

rowful ; * I’ve known ye, an’ felt a friendship for ye, since I seen ye 

scarce bigger than a doll in the nuree’s arms in the big house beyant, an’ 

I’d expect a thrue answer from ye to whatever I’d ax ye. Do ye know 

anybody that’s consarned in the informin’? for if‘ye do, tell it out, an’ 

don’t disgrace the father that owns ye by havin’ any call to such a mane 

savage. 

Silently the girl stood before her inquisitress, every nerve quivering, 
her breath coming and going in a gasping way that shocked Peggy ; 
while she continued : 

“IT don’t say it’s a right thing to go again’ the law; I have a heavy 
hathred to the mention o’ poteen; but still I’ve a pity in my heart for 
the crathurs that’s sthrivin’ to keep their families together by such work 
—hard work it is—sittin’ up all night like wild things, an’ then havin’ 
to do their day’s labour afther all ; an’ so, I say to ye, Weeny Wafe, if 
ye know who the man or woman is that’s the spy, don’t keep it to your- 
self no longer. Why don’t ye spake, child?” 

Wildly tearing her arm away from the hand that Peggy had laid upon 
it, Weeny darted to the door. 

“Stay a mionit, Weeny Wafe!” called out Peggy, looking dark and 
~ ny answer me one thing or another, or never cross yon threshold 
again 

The girl gave a despairing look over the humble room where she had 
so often sat, resting her eye for a moment upon the simple pictures hang- 
ing on the walls; and then, without uttering a single sentence flung 
open the door and rushed out. 

“It’s as well!’’ she cried, as she hurried from the house of her once 
trusted friend ; “it’s as well first as last! Soon all mast be known, an’ 
I may as well hide myself at onst. Oh! musha, wouldo’t I wish I was 
safe in my grave this night!” 

The stars were glittering in a cloudless sky as the wretched girl hur- 
ried on, she cared not whither. Shrinking from entering the house of 
any former friend, she dreaded to retura to her father’s dwelling, where 
the silence of the rooms and her own superstitious feelings made her fear 
being alone. She dreaded to meet her father too. In that horrible hour 
Weeny Wafe would rather have been the lowest peasant at Dring, with 
a heart free from the load of shame that overwhelmed her, than what she 
felt herself to be. 


especially 


CHAPTER VII.—GRANNY DUNN’S STORY. 


Weeny had not long quitted Peggy’s house when the door latch was 
lifted, and Granny Dunn walked silently in. For some time Peggy was 
so much absorbed in her own thoughts, that she neither addressed the 
old woman nor observed that a cloud of more than usual heaviness hung 
upon her brow. 

“ There ‘ill be quare work to-night, I’m thinkin’,” said Granny after 
a lengthened silence. 

** Where?” asked Peggy, starting round. 

“No matter, it won’t be without desarvin’.” 

“ Well, Granny, there’s no use in droppin’ hints that way, unless ye 
spake out plain,” said Peggy, a little impatiently. 

‘* Maybe not,” resumed the old woman with provoking coolness ; “ but 
ill news comes time enough.” 

“ Ye mightn’t be makin’ a body unaisy, then,” said Peggy, who, being 
in an irritable humour, spoke a little sharply. 

“ Don’t snap at me, Peggy Cross,” said Granny, rather more mild! 
than usval ; “don’t let us part bad frinds, for this is the last night I’ll 
ever ax a lodgin’ in yer house.” 

“ Why, what’s goin’ to happen?” asked Peggy, still unmollified. 

“ D’ye mind, Peggy, how I’ve got my hearin’ wondhberful this night?” 
resumed the wanderer ; “ ay, an’ I’ve an appetite, that ’id ate all afore 
me if I’d get it. Well, them’s all signs o’ the grave. I know the grip 0’ 
Death’s on me.” 

“ How’s that, Granny, agra?” demanded Peggy, her tone becoming 

once again kind, 
“T’m four score an’ five years ov age last Hollentide,” continued 
Granny ; “ an’ it’s time for me to be off—so, plase the Lord, I'll thravel 
back to my own counthry, an’ lay my bones with my people that’s 
berrid there. The morra I’m intendin’ to lave Dring, never to see it 
more.” 

“Oh, with the help o’ God, Granny, we’ll have ye back in the spring,” 
said Peggy, cheerily. 

The old woman shook her head. 

“ The daisies ’ill be peepin’ over me then, Peggy.” 

A long silence ensued. 

“I heerd the skreel o’ the banshee last night over the whin bushes be- 
yant Killogan,” reeumed Granny; “‘an’ I koew it kem to warn me to 
go back to my people’s counthry. Three an’ twenty years ago I left it 
to beg the worl’, an’ I never seen a sight ov it since.” 

“There isn’t many belongin’ to ye alive in it now then, I warrant, 
Granny,” said Peggy, looking compassionately at her aged guest. 

‘‘ Not one then ; ten childre’s lyin’ together in Shinrone berrin ground, 
an’ the man himeelf along o’ them; but it isn’t o’ that I’m thinkin’ now ; 
nor 0’ the agony o’ death ; nor o’ the hardship I’ve gone through them 
years back ; but ov a heavy sin I committed, Peggy, that priest nor mass 
mayn’t be able to blot away in the sight o’ God.” 

“What was it, Granny?” asked Peggy. ‘' Maybe ye couldn’t help 
it; many’s the one takes a bit to ate now an’ agais, but it doesn’t 
signify.” 

t It wasn’t a bit to ate I took at all ; I never stole as much as ’id blind 
yer eye from man or woman ; the crime I spake ov was far worse.’’ 

Peggy’s countenance assumed a grave cast—her thoughts reverted to 
the still-hunts. 

* What's this you done, Granny ?” she asked, in an agitated tone. 

“I wronged a dyin’ woman, Peggy,” replied Granny, in a low voice. 

“ Who was she ?”’ 

“Mary Wafe, Para Bawn’s wife.” 

“Tn what way ?” 

“You're discreet woman, Peggy Cross,’ said Granny, clasping ber 
hands round her knees, and lowering her head till ber chin rested on her 
bosom ; “ an’ I know ye never spake of what’s tould ye in the wrong 
place ; an’ along o’ that you’ve afriendship for Weeny Wafe, that ‘ill keep 
you from givin’ her a fret toosudden. So what I’m goin’ to tell ye now 
ye may keep to yerself, till ye see fit to spake ov it—maybe when I’m io 
my grave. Listen a while thea. When I first began beggin’, there wasn’t 
one as good to me as Mary Wafe—she an’ I kem a’most from the one part 
o’ the counthry, an’ I used to know her when she was a child, an’ that 
made her trust me more than anybody else about Dring—not a grief or 
a thought ’id cross her heart, but what she’d tell it to me; an’ when the 
husband ‘id thrate her like a ruffin, as he was, the sorra one ’id know it 
but me, if I chanced to be about the place. Afther the child was born, 
I’d bring her charms, an’ one thing or another for it, till she thought 
there was nobody like me; but faith the man himself couldo’t bear the 
sight o’ me ; an’ he used often to say I’d be the manes ov killin’ the in- 
fant. Well, Peggy, what d’ye think, but one time, when I was on my 
thravels, a good piece off, one summer's mornin’, just nineteen years ago 
last June, I kem to @ lonesome spot, for all the worl’ like a place there 
‘id be fairies—an’ it pot above four o’clock—an’ what did I see, but a wee 
intant, hangin’ by its clothes to a thoray bush, over a brave sthrame 0’ 
water. I scrambled down it till 1 got at it; an’ when I tuk it up, Iseen 
the life was in it, though that was all. Though I knew I might get into 
throuble by it, I couldu’t fiad it in my heart to lave it there, so I carried 
it away with me, and sthrove to put hate in it, till it began to stir an’ 
move the wee hands—but there wasn’t a house any place nearer than a 
mile, or more, and I tuk it on till I kem to the nearest town, an’ then I 
found I got far more charity, for the sake o’ the infant, then ever I got 
afore. 
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“ Wait till ye hear ali. Well, then, we knew there must have been 
poison with the herbs—an’ the poor mother fell to screechin’ murther. 
like one deranged—but faith the most thing she dhreaded was the anger 
o’ the husband when he’d come home—troth it overkem her own grief 
clane. There wasn’t one in the house, bat ourselves two, an’ seein’ her 
goin’ cracked through the room, tearin’ her hair, and cryin’ out, ‘ Oh, 
Pll lose my life when Pat comes back! What “ill I do at alll” I aps 
and says to her at last: * Here, Mra. Wafe, for the love o’ marcy, take 
the foundlin’ and lay it in the cradle, and no one ’ill be a whit the wiser, 
for I’ll take the poor wee corpse where it ’ill he berrid safe.’ So, faith 
the fair terror o’ the tyrant that owned her made her be agreeable, an? 
she let me lay the fouodlin’ where her own child had slept not much 
more than an hour before ; an’ I took the corpse and hid it in the chist 
where she kept her Sunda’ clothes, till evenin’.” ! 
“Granoy, that story can’t be thrae,” said Peggy, shuddering ; “ it 
a’most turns me sick.”’ 
“ As thrue as that my own bones ’ill soon lie in Shinrone grave-yard,” 
declared Granny, striking her fore finger three times slowly on the palm 
of her left hand. ‘“ My own two hands locked the corpse up in the chist, 
an’ when night kem, I tuk it away an’ had it berrid, where it ’ill lie 
till the Judgment Day.” 
“* An’ d’ye think I’d b’lieve that any woman ’id do the like with her 
own child, unless her heart was iron ?” 
“Ye don’t know what terrorcan bring the heart to,” said Granny ; 
“ye don’t know how a bad husband can desthroy the feelin’s of any wo- 
man, an’ make her lie, an’ grow as mane as the black slave in the islands 
beyant the says ; he’s the greatest curse undher God’s sky! The unfor- 
tanate woman’s head was a’most turned anyhow, an’ she raved, an’ rant- 
ed, an’ jumped to the top o’ the bed like mad, till I had to hould her 
down with fair force ; an’ all the time I daren’t let any one into the 
room ; bat afther a couple of days she went off into a kind ov stupor— 
though the fear o’ the man never left her heart—an’ she’d moan ahead 
like one in real agony. All the time, I attended both her an’ the livin’ 
infant in the cradle, an’ I dhressed it in the dead child’s clothes—think- 
in’ to myself, that shure if I was the manes of killin’ one child, I saved 
the life of another... When Para Bawn kem home, the sorra mach he 
cared about his wife bein’ so ill, but he was cracked entirly to get asight 0’ 
the child ; but I’d always baffle him one way or another, puttin’ the blame 
on the oddity o’ the mother, till he never laid eyes on it for a month, and 
more ; an’ then, all at wonst, Mra. Wafe kem to the point o’ death, an’ 
when she was near departio’, she tould me she wanted to see the hus 
band ; but, guessin’ what she wanted with him, I didn’t do her biddin’ 
Peggy asthore, but decaived her, when the very dew o’ death was over 
her face, an’ never brought Para Bawn to her till the breath was all but 
gone, an’ the rattle growin wake in her throat.” 
Peggy covered her face with her hands, for some minutes unable to 
utter a word, while the old woman continued : 
“So Para Bawn never knew that his child was dead, an’ the foundlin’ 
lived as his daughter under his roof from that day to this.”’ 
“Granny, ye did wrong!’ at last exclaimed Peggy, indignation co- 
louring her sallow cheek. “ What’s to come ov Weeny when she hears 
the truth—if the trath’s ir it at all? It’s not possible to allow such de- 
ceivin’ to goon. Oh! poor child it ’id be betther if ye had left her to 
perish among the rocks, where ye picked her up !”’ 
“Stay, Peggy,” said Granny, extending her long arm till her hand 
touched Peggy’s shoulder ; “‘ maybe Weeny ’ill thank God yit, that she 
isn’t Para Bawn’s child ; whisper.” 
Peggy bent her head till it was on a level with Granny’s face, and then 
the old woman spoke a few words in her ear which made her turn pale 
and atter a faint “‘ My God!” 
Para Bawa sat alone in his dreary home, with black beetles crawling 
up the kitchen walls, and crickets chirping by the hearth. The fire was 
smouldering, the air damp and chill, a gale was blowing from the north, 
and a hollow moaning swept down the narrow staircase leading from the 
rooms above. Wafe felt a strange nervousness that night—a presenti- 
ment of evil was over him—and so he sat, as if watching for something, 
he knew not what, with a dull cloud on his face. The something came 


y | at last near the midnight hour—a knock at the outer door—a boy with 


perspiration standing on his hot brow—uttering in the twinkling of an 
eye these words— 

“ Bat tould ye to ran for yer life this very minnit, as fast as ye can !’” 
—To be concluded next week. 

aii 


THE KINDLING OF THE BEACONS IN 
JANUARY 1804. 


In January 1804, the First,Consul, Napoleon, had made all needful pre- 
parations for an invasion of Eogland. Hundreds of vessels were gathered 
in the ports of Normandy aud Holland, to serve as transports. A gal- 
lant and abundant army lay encamped at Boulogne, ready at any mo- 
ment to embars. On the other hand, the English people bad come for- 
ward in vast multitudes as volunteers to defend their country. Every 
county had its mounted yeomanry corps, and every town its band of 
fencibles. One and al! seemed animated by a spirit of active heroism, 
and a resolution to die in the.last ditch, rather than to surrender to a 
foreign cnemy. 

There is always something ludicrous in volunteer military service, till 
it has been put to the proof. The question always arises—Wiil these 
amateur-soldiers really show themselves, in the hour of danger, as pos- 
sessed of the right stuff? Although there is no proper reason for this 
infirmity of faith, since history tells many tales of hearths zealously de- 
fended by their owners, yet the question will arise. Fortunately for our 
country, and for humanity, the volunteer spirit of 1804 was never put to 
trial, Bonaparte having finally given up his design. But yet we were 
not left without some means of judging how the volunteers would have 
behaved in the event of a landing of the French, for a false alarm brought 
out the troops of a large district, and that with a degree of promptitude 
and appareat zeal that left nothing to be desired. 

All along the coasts, beacons had been prepared to give the alarm, in 
the event of any appearance of a descentin their neighbourhood. These 
communicated with other beacons in the interior, so that in a very short 
time the whole of a large province might have been roused. There was 
a daily expectation of seeing these fires kindled ; and men’s miads had 
been wrought up to a pitch of nervous apprehensiveness on the subject. 
It was at this juncture, on the evening of the 31st of January, that the 
man attending the beacon at Hume Castle, in Berwickshire, saw what he 
thought a kindled beacon on one of the hills of Northumberland. What 
he really did see was never thoroughly ascertained. The common story 
afterwards circulated was, that a tamily across the Border was signa- 
lising their entry upon a new house, by the festivity called a house heat- 
ing, and the blaze of lights in the windows affected the Hume Castle 
watchman as a kindled beacon, He immediately kindled his own fire, 
and the s'gnal was repeated all along the valleys of the Border. Had 
the example been followed at St. Abb’s Head, Lothian would have in- 
stantly received the alarm, and it would have then been communicated 
all over Scotland. But the watchman at that place rightly considered 
that the alarm of an invaded coast should not have come from the in- 
terior of the country, and he ro nengiry o lme peace from firing his beacon. 
As it was, the whole of the valley of the Tweed was roused, and that most 
effectually. 

The alacrity of the muster at the appointed places was surprising. 
Within two hours of the kindling of the fire at Hume Castle, the Rox- 
burgshire yeomanry filled the market-place of Kelso. At an early hour 
next morning, the Danse volunteers were on the march to Haddiogton, 
and the Selkirkshire yeomanry and volunteers on the march for Dalkeith. 
The Berwickshire yeomanry were not less prompt in their movement 
upon Danbar. Men rose from sick beds, and rode to the rendezvous 
through all the inconveniences of bad weather and foul ways. A young 
man, with a wounded hand in a very painful state, stopped on duty for 
two days at Jedburgh without flinching. Many who had not been pre- 
viously enrolled, shouldered their muskets, and accompanied their friends. 
Baggage and provisions were brought forward with nearly equal promp- 
titude. To borrow some interesting recolleetions of Sir Walter Scott; 
“The men of Liddesdale, the most remote point to the westward which 
the alarm reached, were so much afraid of being late in the field, that 
they put in requisition all the horses they could find; and when they 
bad thus made a forced march out of their own county, they tarned the 
borrowed steeds loose to find their way back through the hills, and they 
all got back safe to their own stables. Another remarkable circumstance 
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made a remarkable march ; for although some of the individuals 
at twenty and thirty miles’ distance from the 
wustered, they were nevertheless embodied and in order in 80 short a 
period, that they were at Dalkeith, which was their alarm post, about one 
‘o’clock on the day succeeding the first signal, with men and horses in 
order, though the roads were in a bad state, and many of the troop- 
bridle. Two 
ot the corps chanced to be absent from their homes, and in Ed- 
burgh on private business. The lately married wife of one of these 
gentlemen, and the whowed mother of the other, sent the arms, uniforms, 
‘and chatgers of the two troopers, that they might join their companions 
at Dalkeith. The author was very much struck by the answer made to 
him by the last-mentioned lady, when he paid her some compliment on 
the readiness which she showed in equipping her son with the means of 
meeting danger, when she might have left him a fair excuse for remain- 
4og absent. “Sir,” she replied, with the spirit of a Roman matron, 
# pone can know better than you that my son is the only prop by which, 
since his father’s death, our family is supported. But I would rather see 
him dead on that hearth, than hear that he had been a horse’s length be- 
hind his companions in the defence of his king and country!” The au- 
thor mentions what was immediately under bis own eye, and within his 
own knowledge ; but the spirit was universal wherever the alarm reached, 
both in Scotland and England. 

“The account of the ready patriotism displayed by the country on this 
occasion, warmed the hearts of Scottishmen in every corner of the world. 
It reached (in India) the ears of the well-known Dr. Leyden, whose en- 
thusiastic love of Scotland, and of hie own district of Teviotdale, formed 
a distinguished part of his character. The account, which was read to 
him when on a sick-bed, stated (very truly) that the different corps, on 
arriving at their alarm-posts, announced themselves by their music play- 
ing the tunes peculiar to their own districts, many of which have been 
gatheriog signals for centuries. It was particularly remembered, that 
the Liddesdale men, before mentioned, entered Kelso, playing the lively 
tune— 


they might go along with their companions. The Selkirkshire yeo- 
ao lace where they 


O wha dare meddle wi’ me! 
And wha dare meddle wi’ me! 
My name is little Jack Elliot, 
And wha dare meddle wi’ me! 
The patient was so delighted with this display of ancient Border spirit, 
that he sprung up in his bed, and began to sing the old song with such 
vehemence of action and voice, that his attendauts, ignorant of the cause 
of excitation, concluded that the fever had taken possession of his brain ; 
and it was only the entry of another Borderer, Sir John Malcolm, and the 
explanation which he was well quallified to give, that prevented them 
resorting to means of medical coercion.” 

Although this exhibition of the volunteer spirit was confined to a pro- 
vince, it was generally accepted as a satisfactory proof of the soundness 
of the national heart on this occasion. Everybody was rejoiced to think that 
if real danger thould arise, there would be no lack of courage to meet the 
enemy, whatever be the chances of the encounter. So happy an affair 
did the False Alarm thus prove, that those wise people who see further 
than their neighbours, were all convinced that it had been got up deli- 
berately, in order to put the volunteers to a sort of test. But this was a 
mistake of the very wise people. The whole affair originated simply in 
the misinterpretation of some accidental light, as above narrated. 

———a 
A PICTURE OF VENICE. 

A correspondent of Galignani depicts the state of things in Venice—all 
smooth and bright on the surface, but disaffection to the Austrian 
role universal and the Emperor’s power maintained solely by military 
force :— - 

“ The stranger betakes himself in the cool of the evening to the Piazza 
San Mario, lolls in luxury either at the Café Specch!, Florian, Sattilo, or 
any other, even the Quadri ; and there, to the sound of beautiful music 
played by one of the finest bands in Europe—for none can surpass the 
Austrian in that respect—he takes his ice or his coffee. smokes his cigar, 
and puffs out his sorrows or his cares in the balmy air of an Adriatic 
breeze. The stranger is driven to this, for there are no theatres open, 
and as he knows no one, he speaks to no one; and his neighbour in the 





’ next chair, a spy, a sure spy of the police, has the improvisatore talent of 


an Italian to fill up the gap in his report. The band is gone, the gas 
turned off from the branches which threw a blaze over the 72 musicians ; 
itinerant minstrels succeed. A host of vendors of shellwork, slippers, 

anches, and all sorts of articles rather disturb the luxury of the travel- 
er’s quiet thoughts, for these vendors will not easily take ‘ No’ for an 
answer, and importune the calmest into an angry ‘ Via via.’ He rises 
from his chair, surveys with wonder the tall Campanila, which stands 
out in the bright moonlight, and entices him to view the Piazzetta, the 
Column, the Island of San Giorgio, and gaze on the silvery rays which 
sparkle on the calm water. All is still, still as death, silent as the grave. 
The traveller has spent his evenings on the Piazza, and is willing to 
write to the papers, that never was there since the leaky ark reposed on 
mud any city, town, or hamlet half so quiet, half so contented as Venice, 
that has not a London police. Hark! there isa tramp of soldiers. It 
is merely the guard. Every city has its guard ; and here’in the narrow 
streets the soldiers march in single file—the guard seem as long and in- 
terminable as the sea serpent. Have you a quick, observant eye, Mr. 
Traveller? ‘Yes.’ Very good. Justsee if every musket in this greatest 
of all cities is not loaded and capped and ready for immediate use, and 
particularly remark if you can see one soldier without @ companion. 
Never mind the everlasting meeting with officers in white uniforms by 
hundreds ; or if you are inclined to see numbers at their parade or ex- 
ercise take a morning’s stroll to the Campo di Marte, or look at the ar- 
tillery on the Piazzetta, or count the guns pointed out from the islands of 
San Giorgio, or go to the end of the railway bridge and remark how many 
forts you can number from the wall ofthe Botanical Garden to the Fort 
Hainan, and its vis-a-vis close to it, or take a walk along the Lido to 
Mamalocco, and if you are not the dullest of all imaginable drones the 
thought will occur to you—why all this military display, these immense 
fortifications, this eternal surveillance, it Venice is the quiet, dall city 
it looks? or consider if this quietude is not the result of experience and 
pradence. What experience and what prudence? Pooh, pooh ! all these 
forts and soldiers are merely for defence from invasion. Nonsense! dis- 
content, indeed ! hy, I walk about from noon to midnight and have 
never heard a murmur of sedition, or ever seen the slightest demonstra- 
tion beyond a tricoloured riband tied to a pigeon’s neck. And have you 
not remarked that all the Italian ladies wear mourning? Do you see 
any gondolas following an Austrian fresco on the Graud Canal? Or 
are you not aware that when the band played in the boats under the 
windows of the Prince of Hesse not a light was to be seen from any house? 
And when the music concluded by playing the ‘Buona sera,’ that at 
its conelusion hundreds of voices suddenly were heard singing to that 
favourite air, ‘Ab, Canaglia! presto andate via di qua.’ Are you 
aware that at San Marco Church the preacher was hissed for his remarks 
upon Garibaldi, that upwards of 30 arrests took plage in consequence, 
and that three cafés were ordered to be closed because the spies had re- 
ported that the hissing was arranged the night previous? The Venetians, 
wittily enough, revenged themselves by singing as the cafés were being 
closed, ‘ Un alla volta per carita.’ Bless me, and do you call this dis- 
content? These are mere straws to show the direction of the wind. Do 
you want reasons for discontent? I will give you enough. Now listen 
to this. In the first place, the taxation of the Venetian provinces is 60 
per cent., so that if you, Mr. Traveller, had £1,000 a year you would not 
feel very contented if an absolute Government took £600 of it. 

“ You would not feel very enamoured of the Government which ar- 
rested any of your friends and placed yourself in the same jeopardy, and 
who, without any trial or form of frial, or mockery of trial, or without 
your being informed for what you were arrested, sent you away to an 
unhealthy prison situate on the marshes of the Danube. Or if you had a 
sister who was ill, and went to ask for a passport to go out of the king- 
dom to some baths recommended by the doctor, and received for answer, 
‘If you are well enough to travel you are well enough to remain; you 
cannot go.’ Or if you had estates in other countries where revolution 

begun, and ventured then to go, you heard that your name was pla- 
carded on the Rialto and elsewhere with the comfortable assurance that 
if you did not return within four months, your estates would be sequestra- 

first and sold afterwards, and you knew it was no little threat by the 
fact of its having been already carried into execution ; and that even if 
you were allowed to leave the country for three months you might have 
to suffer the indignity of having your stockings taken off to see you con- 
veyed no letters, as happened lately to Count ——, one of the first noble- 
men in Venice, Or what think you of the case of the Countess at Vi- 
cenza, who had a visit from the prefectfof police, who had a letter in his 
hand. ‘This letter is from your husband, Madame ; he refers to H. and 
L. and M. ; who do these letters represent?’ ‘I cannot tell,’ answered 
the Countess, ‘I have never seen the letter.’ ‘Ob, then, perhaps your 
memory will be better by a little solitude ; come to prison.’ The Coun- 
tess had very lately been confined, and was suckling the infant; if 


pares.” 





avother nurse had not been found the child might have died. These are 
trifles, you say ; well, what think you of this? Young men to the num- 
ber of 50,000 have fled the country to take service in Piedmont. They 
are all afiché on the Rialto, and called upon to return. If they do 
so, what have they to expect? They have to expect a cordial reception 
—that of course—the Austrian police are not such fools as to scare the 
birds they intend to entrap. The returned man is placed under surveil- 
lance, to be arrested shortly:after, or he is made to join the army, of 
which no one who has not seen the discipline can for a moment estimate 
the punishment ; so that the very fear of the punishment keeps these 
people from returning, and then their property is confiscated, and cer- 
tainly hot for the benefit of the next of kin. Thus there is neither secu- 
rity of life or property ; the unzuspicious man may be arrested in his bed 
—actually not have sufficient time to dress himself (and remember this 
is no on dit ; I can vouch for it among my own personal friends.) torn 
from his wife and family, who are left without any resources except 
through the kicdness of friends bold enough to be charitable in spite of 
the police, sent for months to distant gaols, and munificently endowed by 
this paternal Government with eight sous aday. These are gentlemen 
of rank, lawyers of eminence, and men whose income ceases with their 
incarceration. And can you believe that the quiet or order is of that 
kind which emanates from men contented with their Government? No, 
at this moment all here is ripe and ready for insurrection, and it would 
have broken out before had the Hungarians persevered, or Garibaldi been 
free to assists the Venetians. There will be no want of arms. In vain 
is Verona being fortified afresh, or forts springing up iu every direction 
—troops stationed ready to inundate thecountry. When an oppressed 
nation rises, it rises like an immense giant, and throws off the incumbus 
which prostrated it. The hour is near at hand ; every ear listens with 
outstretched attention to every ramour conceruing the great Italian libe- 
rator. Garibaldi’s name is on every Italian lip with blessings on him 
and prayers for his success. The Neapolitan empire is lost. Francis II. 
will have the sins of his father visited on him. If Francis Joseph could 
profit by what is passing around him he would sell Venetia, make salu- 
tary reforms in his own country, and hold out a generous hand to those 
Hungarians who at present are inclined to keep him as their Sovereign, 
but who have another in view, and have even struck money with bis 
effigy thereon.” 
——=——_ 


DIRUIT, EDIFICAT, ETC. 


The Moniteur of Saturday contains a magnificent eulogium upon the 
Emperor as the architectural renovator of old, or rather as the founder 
of new Paris. If war fails, and Europe will not fight, the Emperor will, 
at any rate, go down to posterity as a great builder. Nobody will deny 
his genius for brick and mortar. These are, in fact, the two great mon- 
archical lines of display—war and building. The Kings of the Cyclopesn 
period had, in their rude way, the idea that they were immortalizing 
themselves by masonry. They doubtless locked forward to the future, 
and considered with great sagacity that masees of solid stone could not fail 
to establish Cyclopean dynasties, though the imagination of these mason 
Kings was very materialistic, and reposed upon hundred ton weights with 
too much certainty as pledges of dynastic tenure. This wasa Cyclopean 
rather than a logical argument. The stones remain, but the dynasty of 
Royal masons was gone before history commenced. The Egyptian Kings 
were warriors and builders, and a pyramid was in their days the great 
achievement for a monarch, and that which fastened his name to the soil. 
The Assyrian monarch said, “Is not this great Babylon that I have 
built?’ He rested on his fame as a builder quite as much as on that of 
a conqueror. The combination was particularly adopted by French 
Royalty. Louis XEV. was pre-eminently a conqueror and a builder. 
There is undoubtedly something particularly satisfying in building ; as 
the Moniteur says, ‘The Emperor understands que le travail apaise et calme.” 
It is “ something doing,’’—an answer to all impertinent questions from 
persons who demand evidence of merit in rulers. Itis the “sign” to 
those who “seek after sigus.’’ 

Here is a iriumphant list of public edifices, palaces, etreets, squares, 
churches, hospitals, maisons de secours, schools, asylums, public fountains, 
&ec., which demonstrates the building power of the Emperor, and raises 
the eight years between 1852 and 1860 into one of the greatest building 
periods of French history. It isa grand list undoubtedly. “In 1821,” 
says the Moniteur, ‘‘ there arrived from the retirement of his province a 
young man, vif, gai, de beaucoup d'enirain. He made rapid progress comme 
un charmant esprit. He was asked one day his critical opinion of Paris as 
a city, and he replied, ‘ It is acity of unfinished palaces.’’’? The Louvre 
especially excited his regret. It was not only unfinished, but even what 
was finished, that ‘ chef d'ceuvre of grandeur and harmony,” its colounade, 
could not be seen, because a mass of dirty houses occupied the specta- 
tor’s standing-ground. “This ground must be cleared,” he said, and he 
cleared it, for this young architectural critic was no other than M. 
Thiers. But, though M. Thiers cleared the ground, he did not finish the 
palace ; another has done what the Minister of Louis Philippe though tof, 
and removed from Paris the architectural scandal which the Minister of 
Louis Philippe criticized. The reproach of an unfiuished Louvre no 
longer remains, because Napoleon III. has removed it. 

This great achievement, however, is only the crown and heading of a 
whole work of restoration, which has made Parisa new city. The Palais 
de Justice, the Church of St. Clotilde, the Central Market, and the Bank 
Barracks, stand first on the list. Then we have eleven restored churches 
or ecclesiastical edifices, some of them—as the Church of St. Germain 
V’Auxerrois and the Church of St. Etienne du Mont—very fine specimens 
of architecture ; we have six schools, six barracks, three asylums, five 
hospitals, nine maisons de secours, the Hotel de Ville, and the Mairie du 
Louvre, while various theatres, various public buildings connected with 
the police or trade, are either in course of construction, or are receiving 
important additions and repairs, We have also an enormous addition 
to the waterworks of Paris, and the number of foundations and bouches 
sous trottoirs in connexion with them. A grand new Opera-house is al- 
ready designed. But besides public edifices we have a vast new growth 
of street architecture. 4,349 houses have been demolished and 9,617 
have been built in eight years, and six new squares, besides the grand 
continuation of the Rue de Rivoli and the whole new street plan in that 
quarter, now adoro Paris, The new squares are planted, because the 
Emperor particularly wishes that other parts of Paris besides that around 
the Tuileries should have their gardens—“ petites succursales du Jardin des 
Tuileries.” Louis XLV. shut up the garden of the Tuileries, against the 
protest of Perrault, who boldly denounced this exclusion “in the name 
of the children” of Paris. But Napoleon III. gives his subjects fresh 
garden space. Nor dves the work of improvement and renovation con- 
fine itself to Paris; the places in the environs, by a new plan, are to be 
architecturally incorporated in the capital itself, and the whole is to 
form one grand design of a capital such as the world has never yet seen. 

The great number of ‘new views”? which have recently been opened 
in Paris by the Emperor’s plans have already, indeed, changed the look 
of the city ; many quarters of Paris do not know themselves again ; the 
close suffocating alleys and labyriothal collections of pestilential holes 
and corners are no more ; paved and macadamized roads occupy their 
place, 400 kilometres of pavement and 100 of macadamization, 390 of 
asphalt, and 350 of planted road having been added to the street cleanli- 
ness and conveniences of Paris by the present Emperor, to which we may 
add great improvemenis in collecting the dust, that especial nuisance of 
Paris. But when the whole work of renovation has gone on some time 
longer,—when the Seine has been purified, and its filth carried off in sew- 
ers, when more “new views” have been opened, more old recesses of 
abominations have been cleared, when the work of demolition and the 
work of restoration have gone on a sufficient time, and when, lastly, the 
environs of Paris have been brought by one comprehensive design into the 
capital itself,—we shall then have a capital that as far transcends the 
Paris of Louis Phillippe as the Paris of Louis Phillippe transcends all 
other capitals. M. Veron, the writer of the paper in the Moniteur, com- 
pliments the Emperor upon his marvellous success, and gives us his com- 
pliment in the Moniteur :— I was with the Emperor,’ he says, “in one 
of the narrow and sinuous alleys of the Parc de Boulogne, It was just 
at the conclusion of the peace with Russia, and my joy at the event made 
a courtier of me. ‘Sire,’ I said, ‘vous faites bien la guerre, la paiz, et les 

Napoleon III. has unquestionably a taste for building, and he 
has also a knowledge of the French heart, and of one avenue to it—viz., 
the apotheosis of Paris. There is one celestial empire besides that of 
which Pekin is the capital, ‘The kingdom of France,” said Joseph le 
Maistre, “is next to the kingdom of Heaven,” and Paris is the centre and 
absorbent of France. This and the expeditious machinery of a despotism 
must account for the wonderful contrast in the despatch and method 
with which these things are done in Paris and in London.—Times, 


—f 
PERSIGNY ON PEACE. 

An epidemic is at this moment spreading itself over Europe, and Eng- 
land is at least as subject to it as any of her neighbours. If sedative and 
eonustiisieg remedies would have availed to calm this disorder of the 
nerves, we should long since have been restored to perfect health. We 





have had admiuistered to us every species of soothing prescription, but 
all in vain ; the disorder does not yield to the treatment, and every fresh 
practitioner retires baffled by its obstinacy and inveteracy. The nameof 
this disorder is Distrust. Confidence, we are told on high oratorical 
authority, is a plant of slow growth ; but Distrast, though it springs up 
mueh more speedily, is much more difficu't to eradicate. It is no fault of 
ours ; we desire nothing better than to return to our old state of abso- 
lute security, to the glorious days preceding the Crimean War, when we 
had not 20 guns fit for service ia the realm, when we had no Channel 
Fleet, when our army at home was scarcely worth speaking of, and 
when, confident in our own earnest desire to be at peace with al! the 
world, we considered ourselves perfectly safe behind the rampart of our 
own good intentions. Those days are gone, and we have i 
£30,000,000 of naval and military expenditure, a loan of £9,000 000 for 
fortifying our dockyards, besides we know not what imposts levied on our 
gallant youth in the form of the services of a hundred and fifty thousand 
Volunteers, If any amount of fair speaking or fair writing could con- 
vince us that these things were unnecessary, we should long ago have 
laid aside this attitude of most unwelcome preparation, and betaken our- 
selves once more to our more congenial instruments—the ploughshare 
and the shuttle. We have been proof to the Emperor’s letter, shall we 
now yield to the blandishments of his Ambassador? M. de Persigny has 
many claims to our attention ; he has resided long in England, he top 
of the stanchest friends this country has in France, and his openness and 
honesty are beyond all question. Let us see, then, what he can urge cal- 
culated to dispel our uneasiness, and to convince us that this practical, 
phlegmatic nation, is at this moment deceived by phantoms of its own 
imagination, 

M. de Persigny, as Precident of the General Council for the Depart- 
ment of the Loire, proposes to himself to examine the momentous ques- 
tion as to the probability of the maintenance of peace in Europe. We 
only wish that the statements he makes were as incontestable as that his 
intentions are friendly. This, however, unfortunately, is not the case. 
He tells us that the Emperor’s programme at Bordeaux has not been 
changed ; that programme we, in common, we believe, with all Europe, 
understood to be Peace ; but it appears that we were mistaken, and that 
when the Emperor spoke of Peace he only meant to repudiate “ the in- 
beritance of mere fighting for the sake of avenging the defeats of the First 
Empire.” War for any other purpose is not disclaimed, and we mast, 
therefore, for the future read the celebrated declaration of Bordeaux in 
this very restricted sense, which leaves perfectly open to the Empire 
wars “for the sake of ideas,” wars for the sake of natural boundaries, 
wars waged for any purpose whatever, except vengeance for the reverses 
of the First Napoleon. Two questions, we are told, were pending before 
the inauguration of the Empire—one of the East, the other of Italy, neither 
of which admitted of a pacific solution, but both were settled with great 
promptitude ; and, as the next best thing to no war at all is ashort war, 
we presume that the Peace of Villafranca must be considered as another 
verification of the declaration of Bordeaux. Nor can we feel quite con- 
vinced that France “ bas recognisd the principle of non-intervention in 
Tialy’’ so long as she occupies Rome in force, and thus imposes on the 
subjects of the Pope a domination which would not last twenty-four hours 
after those forces were withdrawn. 

M. de Persigny next proceeds to tell us that the apprehensions respect- 
ing the Rhine frontier and the invasion of England are utterly without 
foundation. The Rhine is no longer a “strategic frontier,” and France 
is so much stronger when Germany is divided that she would never pur- 
chase the frontier of the Rhine by conceding German unity. This may 
possibly be true, but at the same time we cannot forget that precisely 
the same argument would have applied to Italy. The interest of France 
is clearly that Italy should be divided, but she has nevertheless herself 
put in motion the train of causes which seem about to create a united 
italy, and has received as a reward fur allowing this to take place the 
frontier of Savoy, thus selecting that very alternative with regard to 
Italy which M. de Persigny tells us she would not accept with regard to 
Germany. Ifthe policy of France be no extension of frontier and di- 
vision among her neighbours, she ought not to have taken Savoy. Ifher 
policy be exactly the reverse, why should she not take the Rhine? With 
regard to England, we are told with much truth that she and her states- 
men alike desire peace. We are also told that, after France has 
achieved so much, it is natural distrust should have arisen in Europe, 
though this is scarcely reconcilable with what is afterwards said,—that 
“the Emperor has again placed Franee in her legitimate position with- 
out shaking the confidence of Europe.” France had, it appeared, pro- 
mised, though we are not told whom, to repulse the attacks of Austria 
upon Italy, but kept the Italians In ignorance of the promise, in order to 
prevent increased excitement among them. 

The same thing took place in the annexation of Savoy and Nice. 
“France never concealed her intentions either from Sardinia or Eng- 
land ; she has deceived nobody.’’ Now, these are precisely the state- 
ments which, so far from reassuring, tend to spread over Europe a greater 
distrust and a deeper discouragement than already exist. Let us have 
any assurances the trench Minister may give us for the future, but do not 
require us to subscribe to the correctness of this version of the past. We 
will say nothing of Sardinia, but for England we can say with perfect 
confidence that the Emperor of the French entered into an agreement 
with M. Cavour, by which, in consideration that be would conquer Lom- 
bardy and Venetia from Austria, he was to be placed in possession of 
Savoy and Nice, that this agreement was kept a profound secret from 
England and from Austria, that tbe cause of quarrel with Austria was 
deliberately sought by France in pursuance of this agreement, and that 
the annexation of Savoy, after having been repeatedly denied, has been 
accompliehed, in defiance of our remonstrances. It is surely eaough to 
have had to endure this without being expected to admit that in it there 
is “ no concealment.” Well will it be for France, well for England, well 
for the human race, if the predictions of M. de Persigny should come true, 
“if the military rdle of France be at an end,” and an era of peace and 
prosperity be now opening for Europe. We desire it, we will strive to 
believe it. The Emperor may yet reconsider his position, and spare to 
his own subjects and tbe human race the miseries which it is in his power 
to inflict upon them. He is free to dispose of the vast power he wields 
even as he will; but for Eogland there is no alternative. Her security 
must depend either on her own strength and state of preparation, or on 
the forbearance of her great and warlike neighbour. She hopes for the 
latter, but that will be no excuse for her neglecting the former. 


— 


Entpevial PBavliancent. 
Hovse of Lords, August 28, 
THE PROROGATION. THE SPEECH. 

On Tuesday, Aug. 28, Parliament was prorogued by Commission until 
the 6th of November next. 

The Lord Chancellor, with much deliberation and emphasis, proceeded 
to read the Royal Speech, as follows : 

“My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN: We are commanded by her Majesty t¢ 
release you from further attendance in Parliament, and at the same time 
to convey to you her Majesty’s acknowledgments for the zeal and assi 
duity with which you have applied yourselves to the performance of you! 
important duties during the long and laborious session of Parliament nov 
about to close. 

“Her Majesty commands us to inform you that her relations wit! 
foreign Powers are friendly and satisfactory ; and her Majesty trusts tha 
there is no danger of any interruption of the general peace of Europe 
Events of considerable importance are, indeed, taking place in Italy ; bu 
if no foreign Powers interfere therein, and if the Italians are left to set 
tle their own affairs, the tranquillity of other States will remain ;undis 
turbed. 

“The proposed conferences on the subject of the cession of Savoy and 
of Nice to France have not yt been held. But her Majesty confidently 
trusts that, in any negotiations which may take place, full and adequate 
arrangements will be made for securing, in accordance with the spirit 
and letter of the treaty of Vienna of 1815, the neutrality and indepen- 
dence of the Swiss Confederation. That neutrality and independence 
were an object to which all the Powers who were parties to the treaties” 
Vienna attached great importance, and they are no less important no\ 
than then for the general interests of Europe. 

“ Her Majesty commande us to assure you that the atrocities which hay 
been committed upon the Christian population in Syria have inspired h¢ 
Majesty with the deepest grief and indignation. Her Majesty has cheer 
ful.» concurred with the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French 
the Prince Regent of Prussia, and the Emperor of Russia, in entering int. 
an engagement with the Sultan, by which temporary military assistance 
has been afforded to the Sultan, for the purpose of re-establishing order 
in that part of his dominions. 

“ We are commanded by ber Majesty to inform you that her Majesty 
greatly regrets that the pacific overtures which, by her Majesty’s direc- 
tions, ber Envoy in China made to the Imperial Rovaumaes at Pekin 
did not lead to any satisfactory result ; and it has, therefore, been neces- 
sary that the combined naval and military forces which her Majesty and 
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the French, had sent to the China Seas should 
Provinces of China, for the purpose of support- 
of the allied Powers. 


all possible weight to her diplomatic 

t pa China, as veeclal ambaseedor for this 

the treaty. of Tien-tsin, the 

demanded from the Emperor of 

Commons: Her Majesty commands us to con- 

fac gments for the liberal supplies which you 

the service of the present he and for the provision 

abich you made for those defences which are essential for the se- 

of her dockyards and arsenals. 

Lords and : Her Majesty commands us to express to 

tification and pride with which she has witnessed the rapid 

Mio military efficiency which her Volunteer forces have already 
and which is highly honourable to their spirit and patriotism. 

“ Her Majesty has given her cordial consent to the Act for amalgama- 

ting he ion forces in India with her forces engaged for gene- 

ral 
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“Her Majesty trusts that the additional freedom which you have given 
to commerce will lead to fresh development of productive industry. 

“ Her Majesty has given her ready assent to several measures of great 
public usefulness. . 

“ The Acts for regulating the relations between landlord and tenant in 
Treland will, Her Majesty trusts, remove some fertile causes of disagree- 


ment. 

“The Act for amending the law which regulates the discipline of Her 

Majesty’s oavy, has established salutary rules for the administration, of 

by court-martial, and for maintaining good order in the naval 
service. The Act beering upon endowed charities will give means for a 
less expensive administration of the property of charities, and for the 
speedy and economical settlement of disputes affecting such property ; 
while, by another Act, relief has been afforded to Her Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects with regard to their charitable endowments. 

“ Several other Acts have passed for legal reform, which must lead to 
the more satisfactory administration of justice. ; 

“‘ Her Majesty has observed with deep satisfaction the spirit of loyalty, 
of order, and of obedience to the law, which prevails among her subjects, 
both in the United Kingdom and in her dominions beyond sea; and her 
Majesty has witnessed with hearifelt pleasure the warm and affectionate 
reception given to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales by her North 
American subjects. 

“ You will, on retarning to your several counties, have duties to per- 
form scarcely less important than those which have occupied you during 
the session of Parliament, and her Majesty fervently prays that the bles- 
sing of Almighty God may attend your efforts, and guide them to the 
attainment of the objects of her constant solicitude—the welfare and the 
happiness of her people.” ; 

The commission for proroguing Parliament was next read at the table, 
and the Lord Chancellor, by virtue of the commission, declared the Par- 
liament prorogued accordingly until Tuesday the 6th day of November, 
“to be then here holden.’”’? The Speaker and members of the Lower 
House having withdrawn, the ceremony of prorogation was at an end. 

House of Commons 
THE DARIEN SHIP CANAL. 


Mr. Brapy wished to ask the First Lord of the Treasury whether there 
were any political difficulties in the way of the project for the juuction 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by a ship canal across the Isthmus of 
Darien, from Caledonia Bay to the Gulf of San Miguel. And, whether 
the government was prepared to co-operate with the Emperor of the 
French, who bad offered to send a vessel of war and a staff of engineers 
a eerey the line, which his Majesty had declared to be perfectly fea- 

e 

Lord Patmerston said there was no political difficulties whatever in 

the way of the execution of the canal; on the contrary, there was an 

eement between the British and American governments, which would 
aire protection to any canal that might be made in any part of that 

mus. Dr, Cullen, a very active Irish gentleman, having by his own 
marvellous and unaided efforts surveyed that part of the isthmus, came 
back with the idea thata ship canal might be more easily formed there 
than in any other part of it, and in 1852 a company was formed for the 


be 
mus with a view of ascertaining whether it was practicable to cut a 


canal through it. 
impracticable. Dr. Cullen applied last November for assistance to make 


@ new expedition, and the British and French governments were willing 


to give the free use of a sbip of war, so far as that could be done without 
interfering with other naval duties. Dr. Callen also asked for pecuni- 


ary assistance, but her Majesty’s government did not feel they would be 
justified in acceding to that application, and so the matter stood at that 


moment. 
—— 


THE ORANGEMEN IN CANADA. 
The following letter of the Duke of Newcastle to the Mayor of King 


ston sets the position of the Royal party in regard to the Orange demon- 


strations in its proper light : 
Orr Kryeston, 5th Sept., 1860, 


Sir: It is with the utmost regret that I now find myself compelled to 


take the extreme course contemplated as possible in my letter to Sir E 


Head, of the 30th August, which was immediately communicated to you 
by His Excellency, and to advise the Prince of Wales to proceed on his 


without landing in the City of Kingston. 


“Ww 


tion of the empire have repeatedly P 
burning, but riot and bloodshed. 


never doubted the loyalty o 


the individuals composing the Orange body. I based my appeal to them 


did not ask 
them to sacrifice a principle, but to furl a flag and abstain from an arti- 


on the ground of that loyalty, and of their good feeling. 


cle of dress. I wisbed the Prince to see them, but not to give counten 
ance to a society which has been disapproved of in the mother country 
by the Sovereign and Legislature of Great Britain. 


Tam told that they represent this act of mine as a slight to the Pro- 
testant religion. Until they can prove that the great mass of Eoglish- 
men are also not Protestant, it is quite unnecessary for me to repudiate | 
so unfounded and absurd a charge. I am well aware that such party 

ons are not illegal in this country, as they are in Ireland. This 


E a conclusive anewer if I asked you as 


or to exercise your authority 
but, it is no answer to my remonstrance. 


7 


gh such a scene as was prepared for him, (which h 





pose of carrying out the project. Believing that that echeme would 
more advantageous in the interest of the world, the English, Ameri- 
can, and French governments assisted in exploring that part of the isth- 


The conclusion to which they came was that it was 


hen we arrived yesterday, we found an arch covered with Orange 
decorations, and an organized body of many hundreds wearing all the in- 
signia of their order, with numerous flags, a band, and every accompa- 
niment which characterised such processions. I could hardly bring my- 
self to believe that after seeing you and the other gentleman who accom- 
panied you on board the steamboat, and fally explaining to you the 
motives which actuate my advice to the Prince, the objections I took to 
these pariy displays on such an occasion, and the necessary consequences 
which must ensue, if the Orangemen would be so misguided in their 
own conduct, and act so offensively to the whole of their fellow-citizens, 
Protestant and Roman Catholics, as to persevere in their intention of pre- 
venting the Prince from accepting the hospitality of your city. I have 
been disappointed ; the Prince has consented to wait twenty-two hours 
to give the Orangemen time to reconsider their resolve ; they have ad- 
hered to it, and it is my duty therefore to advise the Prince to pursue his 
journey. What is the sacrifice I asked the Orangemen to make—merely 
to abstain from displaying in the presence of a young Prince of 19 years 
of age, the heir to a sceptre which rules over millions of every form of 
Obristianity, symbols of religious and political organization, which are 
notoriously offensive to the members of another creed ; and which, in one 
roduced uot only discord and 


made it not as Secretary for 
the Colonies, called upon to enforce a law, but asa Minister of the Queen, 
attending the Prince of Wales, by command of Her Majesty, in an official 
visit to this colony, at the invitation of its Legislature, and I ask in what 
position would the Prince be placed by my sanction, if he were now to 


bot 


Orangemen, but I fear such a construction is too likely to be pat upon 
their decision. I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 


The Worshipfal the Mayor of Kingston. 
—_—_—- 


Editorial 1 . 
This day week, the 15th inst., in the afternoon, Messrs, Vavassor, 
Rochester, and Faller—two Welshmgn and an Englishman on an Alpine 
excursion—crossed the Col du Géant in safety, having accomplished by 
far the most difficult and dangerous portion of this route from Chamouni 
to Cormayeur. One may imagine them, fatigued as they must have been, 
looking down with something like satisfaction to the church-spire of the 
village whence I write, which lay perhaps eight or nine thousand feet 
directly beneath them. Within forty-eight hours, the mangled remains 
of these my countrymen, and of one of the three guides who accompanied 
them, were laid to rest in the burial-ground attached to the church, in 
fall view as it were of the spot whereon they had lost their lives. Havin 
just visited their graves, and participating of necessity in the mournfu 
interest which so sad and recent an occurrence has excited in a small 
community, I am impelled to disburthen myself concerning it, on paper 
—though not at much length, for everything that happens everywhere 
is now chronicled so surely, that a chance gleaner ecarcely picks up an 
item of news. ° 
Putting together the accounts given by the two survivors—the com- 
ments of the Cormayeur guides, who are familiar with every step of the 
fatal locality—my own observation from below, for the scene is clearly 
visible hence—and a careful examination of its peculiarities, made to- 
day by a most experienced member of the Alpine Club, who has been up 
for the purpose ot satisfying himself as to the causes of the accident— 
utting all this together, I say, it results that these unfortunate travel- 
ers perished maialy through their own imprudence, in undertaking a 
task for which they were physically unfit; partly through the impru- 
dence of the head-guide (Tairraz, a well-known name) who, to save them 
in their exhausted condition the labour of descending from ledge to ledge 
of rock, was tempted to deviate from the roadway route to take them on 
an easier course down a snow-slope. They were attached by acord. Mr. 
Fuller, a heavy man and utterly prostrated, slipped and fell dragging the 
others with him. It was described as all overin a moment. The guides, who 
must have been unusually weakened, or unusually bungling, could not 
arrest the downward rush. The two who escaped were the first and the 
last, and they, holding the cord only wound round the wrist, cast it off 
after being hurried one third of the way to destruction, and so saved 
themselves. It is said that the chief guide, who was in the centre was 
not attached to the others ; but whether he was swept away in the rush, 
or was precipitated forward in the effort to assist his charge, is a mys- 
tery that must remain unsolved. Headlong over snow and ice and rock 
bounded the four unfortunates, whose sufferings must however have been 
of the briefest, yells of despair and agony being vented by Tairraz alone. 
Their crushed and distorted bodies were found next morning more 
than a thousand feet below the spot where their involuntary glissade com- 
menced, lying apart from each other at varying distances, the rope 
having twice been severed. The alarm was given at Cormayeur by the 
survivors, who managed to crawl down before midnight. 
It would be too long and too paioful a etory, were I to tell my readers 
half the accessories to this disastrous circumstance, that are current here 
on every body’s tongue. Two or three only will I pick out—one grati- 
fying fact; one infinitely touching little incident ; and one coincidence 
terribly peculiar.—Ia the first place, then, there chanced to be a clergy- 
man of the Church of England here at the moment, who looked to the 
decent disposal of the three Protestant victims’ remains, and performed 
over them the last offices of his calling. There were present at the sad 
ceremony about thirty English visitors.—In the next place, as it was 
essential to identify the deceased, the papers found on their per- 
sons were examined. One of them carried with him to his melancholy 
doom a letter from his mother, wherein she besought him to be very care- 
ful in his excursions, inasmuch as she had heard that the lateness of the 
season, and unusual quantity of snow would render more than common 
caution necessary! Almost a foreboding, was it not?—Thirdly, at a 
couple of hours elevation, or thereabouts, above Cormayeur, and on the 
passage towards this very Col da Géant, there has been erect- 
ed of late years a Pavillon or look-out house, often visited 
by loungers in the neighbourhood, being a s/ation, as it were, on the way 
to the upper regions. Well, on that Wednesday afternoon, between five 
and six o'clock, a party was just leaving it, when their attention was ar- 
rested by a singular sound, not like that of an avalanche, but rather—as 
they remarked to each other at the time—like the hurtling noise made by 
several large stones sweeping together down a precipitous slope. There 
can scarcely be a doubt that the rush then and there heard was the death- 
fall of the poor fellows above them. Such at least was the conviction of 
the party, when they learned the disaster that had occurred ! 
And now to less grave themes, for men will no more be deterred from 
mountaineering by an occasional catastrophe, than they will give up sea- 
voyages because terrific shipwrecks sometimes take place. 
Following the stream, which I have heretofore described as setting to- 
wards the region round about Monte Rosa, I have just been to Zermatt, 
the Ultima Thule of enthusiasts—of those, I mean, who are not members 
of the Alpine Club, and do not estimate the grandeur or beauty of a scene 
by the difficulty of getting a peep atit. It may be ungracious thus to 
hint indirectly that the climbing fraternity just named are addicted to 
adventurous absurdities; but the truth must be told. I had my suspi- 
cions when I read their “ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers ;”’ these are con- 
firmed in no slight degree by such chance intercourse as I have had with 
certain young fellows who ostentatiously write A.C. after their names 
in the common Livre des Voyageurs. There are splendid exceptions, be 
it distinctly understood—men who add a keen thirst for scientific explo- 
ration to their enjoyment in braving dangers. For such I entertain the 
highest respect. They are the De Saussures of our day. But with others 
—and these constitute a majority—it is enough that a peak is unscaled, 
a pass deemed impassable, a glacier thought to be perilously crevassed— 
and presto, the dashing volunteers are all cock-a-hoop to be there, and 
so to become lions of the season. You admire their plack, but rate them 
sometimes as vain, often as foolhardy. e 
Zermatt, taken with its surroundings, is a marvellous sight, full of 
grandeur and rublimity, and, when seen from a few carefully chozen 
points of view, compensating by felicitous arrangement of its parts for 
the lack of two essential elements in perfect landscape beauty—to wit, 
foliage and water. Far-stretching sweeps of snowy plains, leagues upon 
leagues of glaciers, pinnacles of ice, and towers of rock, surround, be- 
wilder, dazzle you, and would, I believe, ere long fatigue. For my own 
part, I intensely enjoyed three days of it—passed at the Gornergrat—at 
the rocks of Horali, above the Schwarzer-see, and almost under the sha- 
dow of the Matter-horo, and in crossing the glaciers of St. Theodule. 
The finest single object, not only in this district, but in the whole range 
of the Alps, is unquestionably the Matter-hora or Cervin ; the poorest 
among the celebrities hereabouts is, as unquestionably, Monte Rosa, 
which is accessible and often ascended from the little inn on the Riffel- 
berg, two hours above Zermatt. Having repeatedly seen and admired 
Monte Rosa from the plains of Italy, and once from Macugnaga in the 
famous Val Anzasca on its eastern side, I was not prepared for such dis- 
appointment in the westera. The Cervin, a mere pinnacle of rock and 
snow, rears itself up four thousand feet above the glaciers and snow- 
plains and varied crests that compass it round, and is majestic beyond 
all imagination. Monte Rosa, on the contrary, though higher by a few 
hundred feet, has no spring on its height, no splendour in its superiority. 
Topping its neighbours, it reminded me of a dish-cover; or of that un- 
happy effect of St. Peter’s dome, viewed from the Piazza, whereon I 
must surely have spoken in some of my communications from Rome. I 
am glad that I saw this Queen of the Alps to-day included in the superb 
panoramic view from the Cramont. Though still unequal to the Cervin, 
it regaius in distance a decidedly grandiose air. 
Cautions against judging by appearances are as old as the hills them- 
selves; but one is apt to forget them notwithstanding. To the Riffel- 
berg, for instance, there was seat us up from the valley, asa guide, a 
certain Joseph Brauntsehen, mentioned by Murray as a renowned 
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throu 
fo be foruaen by the Colonial Legislature,) and next year visit the 
of Ireland, where he could not be a party to such an exhibition, 


without violating the laws of his couatry. 


at Kingston will be taken. 
I caunot conclude this letter without an expression of regret that th 
corporation did not accep 
t their address on board the steamer—an offer readily accepted 
Moderator and Synod of the Presbyterian Church, in connection wi 


were inflaenced 


the Church of Scotland. It is imporabe to believe that the members of 
~ the corporation sympathy with the conduct of the 


is Royal Highness will con- 
tinue the route which bas been prepared for him, but in any place where 
similar demonstrations are adhered to, a similar course to that pursned 


t the offer which I made them through you, to 


is hunter. Not noting his name—and not adverting every instant 
to the Hand-Book, as the manner of some is—my companion and myself 
exchanged glances when we saw the fellow’s age and bearing, which did 
not promise much for his prowese. However, it was a splendid day, and 
we did not know that the course was so severe as we subsequently found 
it. Unavoidable accident indeed bad detained us so late that we doubted 
whether we could accomplish the Horali, our specific object for that day. 
Bat Maitre Joseph, a man of few words, said it could be done, if we 
would go the shortest way. We assented, and off we went, in a bee-line 
not often taken and still less often repeated. Pride prevented our re- 
coiling before a tremendously steep descent to the Gorner glacier, and, 
after crossing it, from an equally steep ascent. So, wheu Joseph had us, 


e 








short, he took his revenge by quietly remarking : “ You seemed to think 
me rather old for this business.” I laugh yet to think of the twinkle of 
his eye, as he thus panished us ; and so does my companion, a Crimean 
cam 


paigner now a Ga , who gave Joseph in return a strong 
written commendation as a guide, after he had carried us safely next day 
over the pags of St. Théodule, winding it up with the assurance that he 
was not half so old as he looked, so the laugh went all round, and 
we, being put upon our mettle, footed it in one and the same day from 
the Biifel-house to Chatillon in the Valley of Aosta, which may be pro- 
nounced a fair day’s work for anybody, being at least eleven hours’ walk 
exclusive of stoppages. From Chatillon to this place, through Aosta, ig 
@ most charming ride over a char road ; bat I do not affect description 
in general, and so no more at present. 
Cormayeur, August 22, 1860. 


If Mont Blane, like the moon, were composed of green cheese, 80 that 
@ tunnel could be bored through it in a N. N. W. direction from Corma- 
yeur to Chamouni, the distance would not probably exceed six or eight 
miles. Coming round by tle Allée Blanche, over the Col de la Seigne, 
the Col du Bonhomme, and the Col de Voza, it is an affair of three days 
for the ordinary pedestrian, though very determined walkers get through 
it in two. It is, however, so fine, that it were a pity to over-fatigue 
one’s-self, as is usually the result of a forced march. 4 only mention the 
route at all, for the purpose of impressing on the reader’s mind the im- 
mense difference in certain localities, according to season, weather, time 
of year, and even time of day. The Col du Bonhomme, just named, hag 
a very bad reputation. In bad weather—which may comprise a furious 
wind, huge drifts of snow, impenetrable mists, and obliterated paths— 
one runs considerable risk, and if fatal accidents occur thereon but at 
long intervals, it is only because guides steadily refuse to expose them- 
selves to the Bonhomme’s caprices when the evil spirit is abroad. One 
of them—one of the guides, I mean, not one of the evil spirits—told me 
that he and twocompanions, unencumbered by travellers or their bag- 
gage, were only extricated on one occasion by the instinct of a mule, 
which picked the way, nose on groand, after their own combined efforts 
had failed to find it. And the peril may come upon one at the shortest 
notice. You may start with brightest sun-shine and every prospect of a 
safe and enjoyable passage. Up comes a storm, and often a frightening 
—if no worse. I do not epeak from my own experience of the day before 
yesterday, which was charming in the extreme, though I think I recog. 
nised wherein the danger consists, abstaining, however, from troubling 
the reader therewith. 
The first thing that struck me, as I sauntered yesterday afternoon into 
the village of Chamouni, was a cluster of workmen busily occupied in 
erecting a triumphal arch—part of the preparation for receiving the 
Emperor of the French, who is expected here on Sunday next. The 
second nevelty that caught my eye—a natural corollary from the other 
—was a group of French gens-d’-armes in their familiar and odious uni- 
form. When I lean out of my window to look at Mont Blanc, which I 
must do, not having that monarch en face, there they are beneath my 
windows, prowling, watching, whispering. I should imagine that, with 
the sugacity of their craft, they surmised my dislike to the expected guest, 
were it not that the hotel I am in is directly opposite to the one which is 
to be honoured by Imperial occupation, and the precincts must of course be 
closely observed, even though his Majesty be coming among a peeple who 
yearned to rank themselves his humble servants. If, however, the genu- 
ineness of the general vote in Savoy for annexation be doubted, there 
can be no question as to the loyalty of the guides—the chief meu here— 
towards their new master. How can it be otherwise? The tariff of their 
charges has been restored to its former high figure and absurd routine, 
The four or five men, who went up Mont Blanc, in the early summer, to 
hoist the French flag, were paid a thousand francs a-head, in place of a 
hundred! The gratitude of this class, then, three hundred strong, and 
very influential, has in it a keen sense of favours to come. By the way, 
that same flag has already disappeared—which I cannot regret, seeing 
that the peak of peaks is only half French, the frontier line precisely 
crossing it. On the whole I am extremely glad that I shall be en my 
way to my port of embarkation for New York, previous to the outburst 
hereabout of Savoyard loyalty. Fuss and flunkeyism are my aversion 
at all times—still more when I know that they are not the lees of a deep 
and genuine feeling, and where the display of human littleness must con- 
trast so strongly with the grandenr of all natural surroundings. As for 
the skin-deep rejoicings of the populace, stimulated by French agents 
and paid for by French gold, I have chatted with Savoyard men of all 
clasees on this subject, and have not met with a single one who avowed 
honest pride or satisfaction in the recent change. Perbaps I am uawise 
to run thus to the old theme ; but what is writ is writ; and, as Louis 
Napoleon said to Persigny : “ you can make what use you please of this 
letter.” W. Y. 
Chamouni, August 26, 1860. 








aa Mr. Collins, our collector, has started for the usual collecting trip in 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the Eastern S:ates. We 
hope the subscribers will facilitate Mr. Collins as much as possible, by prompt 
payments when called upon. 
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The Session of 1860. 

On Tuesday, August the 28th, Parliament was prorogued by commis- 
sion, and the labours of a protracted session brought to anend. The 
session of parliament which produced universal satisfaction is not within 
the memory of man. Certainly there has been no such session since the 
Legislature was reformed. But we do not remember a single session, 
the close of which has been hailed with a feeling of relief so unanimously 
expressed, or of condemnation so little mitigated withexcuse, From all 
sides, if not from the same causes or for the same reasons, comes a 
clamour against the conduct of Government, Opposition and “indepen- 
dent”’ members, for the inefficient session just past. Nor is it the baying 
of any particularly loud mouthed dog leading off a mere chorus of 


“ Mongrel, puppy, whelp and hound 
And cur of low degree.” 


The London daily papers express the same unconcerted opinion on the 
same morning, and the weekly press all on the same day echo the sen- 
tence of their contemporaries. 

The fact seems to be that Parliament and the government deserve 
more pity than blame, for a state of things almost entirely beyond their 
controul. The French treaty and the Budget were the great measures of 
the session, and both these were unfortunately dependent for their effect 
on the public mind very much on the condition of our foreign relations. 
The first when it was proposed, met with almost entire acceptance from 
the British peopie. It was hailed asa new and happy means of binding 
the French and English peoples by the enduring ties of reciprocal inter- 
est, more safe and more pleasant than the leading strings of governments. 
Hardly, however, had the treaty been so satisfactorily received, than the 
rumoured annexation of Savoy and Nice to France, awakened the suspi- 
cions of the English people that the commercial complaisance of Napo- 
leon was the price of our silence gh the European question. The treaty 
now became an object of dislike, and if the whole weight of the govert- 
ment, aided to the utmost by the Manchester party, succeeded in carry- 
ing it, its details werethe object of an embarrassing opposition and dis- 
cussion in and out of parliament, whith wasted the time of the House and 
exhausted the patience of the public. Nevertheless, the Commercial 
Treaty with France will have its advantages, little as it has yet tended 
to increase the political capital of the Government. 

As the annexation of Savoy and Nice were to the Treaty, the warlike 
termination of the dispute with China was to the Budget. A weak and 
disorganized Opposition, without implicit confidence in its leader, failed 
in its attacks on this new scheme of taxation. A narrow majority ofnine, 
ho wever, on the third reading of the most important proposal the budget 
contained, and the receipt of unsatisfactory news from China, emboldened 
the Lords, perhaps justified them, in refusing their assent to the repeal 
of the Excise on paper, aud by so much the countryjwas saved from & 
loss of irreplaceable revenue. Bat this step of the Lords gave rise to & 











pretty well blown, at our destination in a space of time ridiculously 





constitutional question, leading to a grave and disagreeable discussion, 
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almost causing an open rupture of the ministry. To settle this side 
fame vccapied much time and tried many tempers, and it was at last 


» gather adroitly passed by than settled, by means of a compromise, the work 


of the never-to-be ruffled premier. It remained, however, 'a second cause 
of dissatisfaction with the session. It is not too much to say that the 
Treaty and the Budget would have been regarded as successful mea- 

* gares, had the circumstances under which they were introduced remained 
unchanged during their discussion. 

We need not refer at length tothe unhappy failures of the seesion. 
The Reform Bill was met by a discussion which it was never expected to 
encounter, seeing that all parties had pledged themselves to tinker te 
constitution, and the length of the debates on it so devoured the time of the 
House, that the important measures of Law Reform were put off from 
time to time until it really became too late to seriousiy attempt 
their discussion. Still, business of importance has been done. 
Among the hundred and fifty odd public bills which have passed the 
legislature, are important measures concerning the Defence of the Nation 
at home, and its military organisation in India : measures concerning the 
relations of Landlord and Tenant, Catholic Endowments and Orange 
Emblems, calculated to increase the satisfaction of the great bulk of the 
Irish people with their present mode of government ; and several mea- 
sures of importance to our domestic interests which it would be tedious 
and unnecessary to capitulate. 

Much of the session was taken up with debates which bore no written 
legislative fruits, but which will be recognis2d by the historian as having 
a most important influence on the time. The irregular verdicts of the 
House of Commons on Foreign Affairs, the searching enquiries of indi- 
vidual members, and their fearlees independence, have on several occa- 
gions made the public opinion of England known to Europe with a 
weight, which the utterances of the press did not command and even the 
yoices of responsible mini&ters seldom attained. For this, if for this 
alone, the session of 1860 is remarkable, and for its course in this re- 
spect, if in some respects objectionable, it deserves to be gratefully re- 
membered. 





Ignorance of America in England. 

We copied last week a story told by a correspondent of one of our city 
contemporaries which as it was probably read with a smile, g0 also, no 
doubt, was it received with entire ircredulity. American eelf-love is na- 
turally enough reluctant to believe that the people of England are so 
ignorant of this country as not to know that it isinhabited by a kindred 
race; and native Englishmen who have made this their per t or 


The News, 

The intelligence by the Asia, British or Foreign, is not of importance. 
The prorogation of Parliament has left its usual dulness in the political 
atmosphere, and there is no social event of mark enough to supply the 
lack of parliamentary gossip. In France the Emperor and Empress con- 
tinue their tour, rumours fiying in their train as sparks from an anvil. 
The Austrian Government appears to be doing its best in its peculiar 
way to become popular, but great success does not yet appear to crown 
its efforts. At Naples all appears quiet, at present, but conscience, which 
keeps the government ever in terror of outbreaks. Garibaldi having 
gained Calabria has quitted it, and gone no one knows whither. 





The Prince’s Progress. 

The Prince continues his visit Westward, amidst an uninterrupted eor- 
diality of reception and the most hearty demonstrations of loyalty and 
respect. Toronto has received him right royally. We are obliged by 
the pressure upon our space to reserve the summary account of the 


Prince’s journeyings. 
—_>— 


ya usic. 


Come now, Messieurs, the Directors of the Academy of Music, let us reason 
together. In the very dog-days of the summer, so suddenly vanished, when we 
were less able than we should have been at any other time to bear the infliction, 
you saw fit to pile upon usa mighty advertisement setting forth what you were 
to do in the operatic campaign of the Fall. You irritated us by flaunting in our 
faces a gaudy banner inscribed with bombastic words of promise. You dragged 
into your placard poor old Auschylus and Euripides ; you hopelessly involved 
yourselves in a discourse upon the Greek tragedies, and when you found your- 
selves beyond your depth—you lost bottom very soon, I notice—you awkwardly 
enough paddled off upon the fashionable tailor, milliner, hairdresser, and fur- 
nisher, declaring that the high mission of the opera is to stimulate the trade in 
gloves and Eau de Cologne, and mildly to excite the innocuous brain of the 
young man of American “ Society.” When you had floundered upon this very 
dry bit of land, you evidently felt that some apology was due to the spectators ; 
so you proceeded thus :—‘‘ This exordium has been considered proper in view 
of the fact that the Directors of the Academy of Music have made for the com- 
ing séason arrangements of the most important and elaborate character.” I 
really don’t perceive why this “ fact” rendered it necessary or proper for the 
English language to suffer martyrdom at your hands; but never mind. You 
farther said, referring to yourselves in the third person, “ They have learned by 
experience, the best and dearest of teachers, that in order to command success, 
they must deserve it by presenting artistic talent of the highest order, a per- 





temporary abiding-place, are not easily convinced that their countrymen 
at home are wanting in all knowledge of the character and institutions 
of the people of whom they now are, in asense,a part.. There is, never- 
theless, a trutb in such a story as that of the American traveller, who 
was supposed by the Englishman to be ignorant of his native tongue. 
There are a great many English people who know very little about the 
Americans, and the little they do know is more than half wrong. No- 
thing is more common in England than ano inquiry of one who is known 
to have been in America, whether he is acquainted with some friend or 
relative in this country, whose residence may not be within five hundred 
miles of that of the person to whom the inquiry is put. Not many 
months since we were asked, in England, by an intelligent, woman, in- 
terested at once on hearing that we were from New York, if we were 
acquainted with her brother who livedin Boston. We have known intel- 
ligent aud educated personsin London persist for years in directing letters 
to this city, to the care of a person in Philadelphia, which were in- 
tended for a correspondent in Boston. And less than a year ago an 
acquaintance of ours, an elegant and accomplished woman, received a 
compliment from the head of a distinguished house in the west of Eng- 
land, for the ease and correctness with which she spoke the English 
language. We presume similar instances of ignorance in England of 
affairs relating to this country, are within the experience of many of our 
readers. 

A curious case lies before us at this moment. In alate number—the 
18th of August—of one of those sparkling little London weekly journals, 
of which Household Words was the progenitor, is a story where Benjamin 
Franklin is made the hero. The time of the tale is the close of the 
American Revolution, and the place is Brookland, a suburb of New-York 
on the Hudson River, by which of course ismeant Brooklyn. At Brook- 
land, the author makes sledges stop on their way from Albany to New- 
York, these sledges upon the frozen river being the ordinary convey. 
ance of the natives in the Winter-time. Such mistakes are not unpardon- 
able, but they are very amusing nevertheless to one living in New-York, 
and seeing Brooklyn, or Brookland, daily, not on the Hudson, but on the 
other side of the peninsular, who knows that anything from Albany must 
pass New-York to reach it, and remembers that the waters around the 
City have been completely closed with ice about three times within a 
century. A writer should be very sure of his ground before meddling 
with geography. 

The principal character of this pretty tale, beside Franklin, is a time- 
serving bookseller, and in sketching his character the author shows an 
ignorance of events which certainly have a relation to the history of 
England, so absurd as to be almost incredible. This bookseller 
lived in stirring and perilous times, and found it difficult to choose 
sides between contending factions. The tea which was doomed to de- 
struction by rebellious Yankees, this writer insists was thrown overboard 
“from Sandy Hook,” and the bookseller thought ita dangerous pro- 
ceeding. But his faith in the Union—aterm not then in existence 
—was greatly strengthened when the Declaration of Independence 
was made by “Scar’s Association,’ and General Lee marched into 
New York with a body of Connecticut militia and took it from 
the British. It seems hardly credible that a man should venture 
upon such allusions to historical facts and persons whose historical 
knowledge is evidently a mere jumble of events and incidents, of some of 
which, or something like which he has a dim recollection as having oc- 
curred some time or other, some where or other, and in relation to some- 
body or other. The probability is that the editor of the Journal referred 
to is quite as ignorant of the matter as his contributor, and trusts im- 
plicitly to the want of knowledge of America and American affairs which 
is certainly too prevalent among our couutrymen. But explain it as we 
may, and singular as the fact is, the English people seem absolutely to 
possess less information in regard to this country than any other civi- 
lised nation on the face of the globe, notwithstanding the ties of interest, 
of consanguinity, of common associations, and of a common language 
which bind them together. In addition to the facts which we have al- 
ready cited another, at this moment, occurs to us. Less than a year ago 
an American gentleman went into the largest and most celebrated pri- 
vate library in England to verify some fact in the life of Washington, 
but in all that vast collection of books, containing works of every cha- 
racter from the earliest specimens of printing down to the latest and 
slightest magazine of the day, not a single biography of that eminent 
Man could be found. Perhaps the only rational explanation of such 
facts is to be found in the rapid growth of this country, which has over- 
run the tardy eradication of a natural prejudice which took root in the 
events which separated the mother country and one of her most im- 


portant colonies. Is is, at {any rate, an error which] needs jto be cor- 
tected. 


fect ble in all its details, orchestra, chorus, and scenic effects, variety and 
novelty in the repertoire,” &c. 

Your “ efforts to elevate the standard of musical taste in this country”—whieh 
is one of your own modest and truthful phrases—for the season of 1860-61 have 
now been going on for two weeks. You have given us artistic talent of a high 
order—this all honest critics will cheerfully admit ; but as to the tautological 
promise of a “ perfect ensemble in all its details, orchestra, chorus, and scenic 
effects,” allow me to say, with feelings of the deepest consideration, that it was 
a flam—a word authorized by Worcester, not frowned upon by Webster, and, 
when moderately translated, meaning “ an illusory pretext.” You have given 
us a good orchestra, a tolerable, though scanty, chorus, but no perfection of 
scenic effects whatever. You seldom do give us this. We always find a certain 
amount of well painted scenery, as theatrical scenery goes, but it stands alone 
on an ill furnished and utterly barren stage. We don’t expect marvels of chro 
nological or geographical consistency, but we have a right to ask that scenes 
brought into conjunction shall not represent maddening impossibilities of vege- 
tation, or styles of architecture separated by more than a century of time, or by 
distance greater than one-third of the earth’s circumference. You know 
that anachronisms and inconsistencies as glaring as those here implied 
are made every night under your direction. We have had nothing new in the 
way of stage furniture ; the familiar stock has been lugged on in the same ri- 
diculous manner as of old ; that cheap cloth has been, as always, put away upon 
the same aged table which has served generations of operas ; and that dreary 
pair of chairs has nightly been forced to do duty alike in banquet hall, drawing. 
room, or bed-chambers. You have tried, as they sometimes say, with a degree 


of perseverance worthy of a better cause, to destroy every shred of illusion your 
representations of opera may have produced, and you know that the opera, in 
its best modern manner, is chiefly successful in presenting an accurate picture 
of what can by no possibility happen in real life. 

Then, as to the “ variety and novelty in the repertoire.” You have given us 
“ La Sonnambula,” “ Lucia,” “ Il Poluito,” “Il Trovatore,” ‘ 11 Barbiere,” “ I 
Puritani,”’ “‘ Martha ;’ we should have had ‘‘ La Traviata,” except for the sick- 
ness of Mde. Cortesi ; we are promised the “ Sicilian Vespers,” “‘ Linda di Cha- 
mounix,” and—heaven preserve us—‘‘ Norma.” Here is novelty and variety in- 
deed! These are some of the “important and elaborate” arrangements you 
have made for the season! You must have been kept out of your beds for 
many weary nights while planning such a brilliant succession of new things. 

But you will say—for I know your tricks—you will say, with a shrug of your 
shoulders, and with much turning up of the palms of your hands, that you are 
giving the public a greater variety of good performances than they could have 
for the same money any where abroad, and you will glibly repeat the scale of 
prices at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and other transatlantic places of amusement ; 
then, with an expression of mingled sadness and commiseration, you will walk 
off to the box-office and rack your brains over a fresh advertisement. To this 
we reply, True, O Directors! the people of England and France do pay more 
than we, and sometimes they have no more novelty. Bat be pleased to remem- 
ber that they are not stunned — noisy blowing of managerial trumpets be- 
fore each season commences. e probably should not complain that we hear 
only the old operas, if you had not, with such a gratuitous display of bombast 
and balderdash, expressly told us that we were to have quite a different state 
ofthings. You are continually crying, not only wolf, but a whole menagerie of 
strange and wonderful beasts, and you have so often deluded us, that we have 
a right to feel affronted. Perhaps we were green to believe your announcement ; 
but, really, you did it so ingeniously this time, with your Greek tragedies, your 
hair dressers, and your fashionable youog men, that we quite forgot your natu- 
ral propensities, and thought we should see something like what you talked 
about, Then, too, as to your argument drawn from the English and French 
opera, be pleased to bear in mind that even the old pieces there represented 
are put upon the stage with a real splendour which would dazzle you into 
perpetual blindness if it appeared on the boards of your Academy. Every de- 
tail of the stage furniture, scenery and equipments 1s perfect, and more money 
is expended on one of these operas than would pay for the whole of your stage- 
worn, shop-worn paraphernalia. P 

Since you are ever prating about novelties, why do you not essay a really 
new thing and surprise us all? Just engage a stage manager who shall ma- 
nage the stage ; let as much care be given to the minor details of your pieces 
as would be given to a bloody and thunderous drama in the Bowery, as much 
as you bestow upon your stupid advertisements ; scrub up your antique furni- 
ture, if you cannot or will not affurd that which is new ; let your scene shifters 
be content to show the audience the results of their labour without so gene- 
rously displaying themselves as they ran out the wings ; let your supernume- 
raries cease their aimless and idiotic walking about the stage whenever they 
appear, and endeavour to drive into their heads the half or quarter of an idea of 
what they are supposed to be or to represent; make it an especial point, in 
dressing your armies, or your lords an ladies, or your peasants, that the large 
people shall not get all the small people’s clothes, and vice versa. Finally, throw 
away your pens and ink, treat the public less as if it were composed of idiots 
and dotards, and show by your acts that you are worthy of an enlightened 
patronage. j ‘ hi 

Isu e I ought to apologise to my readers for making before them this 
serious talk with the nto 4 a want their money. But they are really crowd- 
ing us, as the western people say. 2 

‘There has been very little in the performances of the week to call for notice. 
There has been one change of programme, and some contradictory announce- 
ments, and it appears as though. the parts of the grand combination do not 
coalesce. All the houses, in theatrical phrase, have been “ shy ;” that of Wed- 
nesday night, when Patti sang in “ I Puritani,” was the best of the week. Su- 
sini being taken sick, Barili supplied his place ; the same artist also appeared 
as Figaro in “ {1 Barbiere,” on Monday night. If exertion would make a good 
singer, he would stand high in the profession. “ Il Trovatore” was repeated— 
by special request—on Tuesday. This special or general request is one of the 
stalest hambugs of the opera. Musiani’s ut de poitrine makes too prominent an 
appearance on the bill, and does not wear well. A 

Ir would amuse the man who believes in the enthusiasm he sees and hears at 
the opera, if he would walk about the lobby during the evening, and mark how 
regularly the numerous young men and lads, attaches of the box office and the 
house, rush to the doors of the parquette, smite together their hands, and cry 
“ bravo,” whenever the least applause from withia gives them the cue. it 
would also amuse the same mau to see in what a busivess like manner the num- 
ber of calls before the curtain is arranged in advance of each evening’s perform- 


ance. 
On Thursday evening a small transparency at the door made known the fact 
that the owas postponed. An inquiry produced the reply that Madame 
? 








Cortesi was very sick.” We hope she will soon recover,do we not? Simgers 


=, an 
cannot be too careful ; they sometimes take cold from a peng draught at the 
; sometimes they are chilled by the public ; occasionally a are 
really ill.’ Let us be Christians and hope that the last is not the case with Ma- 
dame Cortesi. ROBIN. 

— fa . 
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I think it extremely probable that Thothmoses of Egypt, before he fell asleep 
under the pyramids, may have known what it was to sufler with the toothache, - 
Sir Garth Wilkinson no doubt has discovered dentists and their chairs among 
the frescoes of the tombs, in that wonderful land in which everything we see, 
and taste, and hear, seems to have had its ancestral double, from the steam- 
engine to the patent reaper. But be this asit may, the tooth-ache is older than 
all dentists, and unquestionably went into the ark. Let me then say that I 
Propose to day to do something, which is no more rational than it would be to 
bewail the pangs of Thothmoses’ hypothetical tooth-ache. I mean to apologize 
to my readers for the fearful blunders inflicted upon them and me in my last 
week’s lucubrations. Typographical misfortunes never come single spies, but 

always whole battalions, and really when I glanced over my appointed space in 
the Albion on Saturday last, a horrible doubt of my own journalistic identity 
overcame me. Was I,1? orsome wild man from Connaught in my column? 
Sometimes the diabolus on whom we depend for our daily bread of news, and 
our better weekly pudding, plays tricks with his leaden wizards, which are at 
once diverting and instructive. Hitting in the dark, he occasionally hits hard ; 
as, for instance, when a compositor made the Court Journal announce 
that his gracious Majesty George the Fourth, then wincing under the gout, 
was “ suffering from an attack of the goat at Brighton ;” or again in my own 
case, when an unconscious poet of a printer to whom I had entrusted the pub- 
lication of the intelligence that “ party-spirit pales its ineffectual fires,” came 
out upon the world with the astounding but perfectly accurate and admirably 

descriptive statement that “ party-spirit pokes its ineffectual fires.” But my 
last week’s catastrophe had no such redeeming feetures. It wasjust as flat and 
unfacetious a catastrophe as falling out of athird-story window. I won’t renew 

the unspeakable sorrows of my experience by expatiating on details: suffice 
it that if any of my readers were half as much bewildered and provoked as 

myself at certain sentences in the aforesaid feuilleion, they may now be glad 
to know that I never meant to put them to such torment. 

Happily I had nothing particular to write about last week; and conse- 
quently was not bedeviled into doing any injustice to anybody. It would have 
been rather bard if I had complimented Mrs. Hoey upon the masculine vigour 
with which she had been declaiming Hamlet to the Baltimoreans, or praised 

the silken softness of Mr. Lester’s fine soprano voice and the delicate azure of his 
dove-like eyes. Ican only hope I shall do no such thing now. For it is of 
Mrs. Hoey, and Mr. Lester, and the rest of the Wallackians, that I am now 
called upon to speak in chief. Absit omen: may nothing go wrong with my 
discourse. 

On Thursday evening, then, we all went to see for the first time a play which 
has not been in existence much above ten years, and is therefore to be esteemed 
a most rare novelty. “ La Bataille des Dames” is as taking as its title and as 
telling. All men, thanks to Eve and her perversity, have in them a flavour of 
the Tipperary boy, and love to see afight. The kinds of fight are another 

matter, and men’s preferences that way go with their cultivation and social op- 
portunities. Terriers and rats are popular with a large class of mortal animal- 
cule ; bulls and bears delight the sterner and more savage varieties of extreme 


Eastern or Western humanity ; the last King of Oude took particular satisfac- 
tion in seeing his pet horse kick in the skulls of Bengal tigeis; the Chinese 
aristocracy are never so happy as over a combat of crickets; and the noble 
house of Derby is as proud of its game-cocks as of its game. But the highest 
type of warfare and the dearest to the refined bosom is undoubtedly the social 
tcurnament of female wits and female passions. This has a thousand phases 
each more fascinating to the philosophic eye than the others, and comedy in all 
ages, from Aristophanes to Moliere, has found in all the richest of its mines. 
Scribe is too good a delver to neglect so sparkling a vein, and he never struck 
it to better effect than in “ La Bataille des Dames.” 

Yet the plot is not — what the cynical reader may suspect 
from this brief preface that it must be. Scribe is no misogynist. He 
owes too much to the sex, and has too large a heart (deep as is 
his purse) to be ungrateful. His ‘ Ladies Battle’ begins in the weak- 
nesses, to end in the virtues of womanhood. The lovely warriors, after a few 
swift skirmishes of selfishness, seize upon nobler weapons, and contend in more 
celestial lists. But why do I dwell upon a story which like all of Scribe’s is 
quite capable of telling itself, and most worthy of being listened to? It is so 
long, so wearily long since I could honestly advise anybody to go the thea- 
tre and hear a play, that I will not permit myself, even for the facile pleasure of 
analyzing a plot which almost everybody learns by heart, to interfere with the 
possible gratification of the exceptional somebody who may take me at my word 
and having never read or heard “ La Bataille Des Dames,” go to Wallack’s 
to enjoy it under the name of the “ Royalist or Forty Years Ago.” Moreover, 
the analysis of plays is a cunning device of critics to avoid dwelling on the faults 
or the merits of players. To oblige an intimate friend who has failed, or disoblige 
an intimate enemy who has triumphed on the stage, what plan is more sure 
then to consume all this space in describing the play—and then, when the turn 
of Hamlet comes at last, to take up one’s hat, and look at the clock, and cry 
out ‘* Bless me!! how late it is! why I had no idea of it!” We must be off 
now, and another time we will speak of the performance of Mr. Jenkins, or the 
role of Mrs. Stifkins, more fairly, because more at length! 

I have no need to recur to such desires to-day. For five words will suffice to 
tell the truth of the cast which Mr. Wallack has given to his remodeled comedy. 
In Mrs. Hoey ke has admirably hit the charming chatelainé Madame d' Autreval. 
The part in itself is preterable to the rdle of Marguerite, which the same lady 
last season filled so successfully in the ‘* Romance of a Poor Young Man?” and 
it is also more Gelicately adupted to her own special qualities. The char- 
acter of an accomplished woman of the world, at cnce astute and generous, fond 
of coquetry, and incapable of dishonour, is a more attractive, because a more 
expansive character than that of a suppressed and suspicious young heiress, re- 
mantic as to the heart, but desperately reasonable as to the head. Mrs. Hoey: 
wears it as one to the manner born, and were the whole piece cast on the social 
level to which it essentially belongs, would make it an unqu: stionable success. 

This, however, is not exactly the case. Miss Mary Gannon of course prefers 
the pleasing duties oi the jeune ingénue, and equally, of course, fultils them in 
a sense not altcgether ideutical with the intentions of Scribe or the exactions 
of a critical listener. Miss Mary Gannon is a very good actress, as I have fre- 
quently bad occasion to remark. So too is Mr. Macready. But I do not think 
that Mr. Macieady would have p’ayed the part ot Mr. Toodles so well as the 
late Mr. Burten or even as the living Mr. Florence, and I own that 1 should 
prefer the Léonie ot Mile. Fox, tor instance, or Mile. Dubois, to the Léonie 
of Miss Mary Gannon. It is net to be forgotten of course that when your stage 
possesses no jeune ingcnue you can hardiy expect to fill the parts of a jeune 

ingénue ; and in cuch a state of theatrical distiess perhaps the soubretie is a 
better substitute than the pére noble, or the premier amourieuz. Miss Gannon’s 
Léonie is less improbable on the face and foim ot it than Mr. Blake’s for exam- 
ple would be; but it is not the Léonie we xead of by any means. Shall [ say as 
much of the pat which Mr. Blake really does play’ His Baron Montrichard 
is absurd certainly, and grotesque, and obtrusive, and these are qualities appro- 
priate to government aflairs ali the world over. But there is a difference and a 
material diflerence between the French Prefect and the British mayor, which 
Mr. Biake has hardly taken the pains to seize. Perhaps if he will give himeelf 
the trouble to read over bis part once or twice in the originsl, this excellent 
actor may discover opportunities therein for developing some of the traits which 
most novly distinguish the comedian from the bufloon. By nature at least, Mr. 
Blake belongs to the first of these classes, and it was for them that Scribe cre. 
ated the Baron Montrichard. Mr. Walcot, who also assumes a sort of debate- 
able character contested between goodbreeding and scant sense, is happy in a- 
physique which invests his broadest drolleries with a kind of apparent refine 

meut, very much to their advantage with the discerning public. Yet his M. de 
Grignon will bear reflection and reconsideration, especially in those scenes in 
which he personates a menial. One word more of liberal admiration for Mr. 
Lester Wallack’s devoted and demonstrative impersonation of an enamoured 
dragoon, and 1 have done. Can I say, or need I tay more than that Mr. Lester 
Wallack in this comedy rep ts an ed dragoon’ Can the force of 
combination further go? HAMILTON. 


PHactis and HFarncices, 


The Abbé Domenech relates that Red Indian mothers are very kind to 
their offspring. ‘ Corporal punishments are se!dom inflicted on children, 
When they commit a fault that deserves chastisement, it is usual for the 
mother to paint the culprit’s face black, and turn him out of the lodge 
with nothing to eat. This correction often lasts a whole day.” 
It has been determined by the College o! Physiciana, with the conseut of 
the next of kin of Harvey, the illustrious discoverer of the circulation, to 
restore bis tomb at Hempstead church in such a manner as to secure his 
remains {10m the desecration and destruction to which they are now ex- 
posed. —Several English Bishops have addreeeed a letter to their 

clergy commending the setting apart of tome early Sunday lor paying 
attention to the condition of the country in connection with the prospects 
of the harvest —-_——To show how English example and influence act, 
it may be mentioned that there is now a ragged echool about to be eata- 
blished at Cairo, in Egypt, fir Moslem children.——-——-A patent bas 
been recently obtained ior cutting up the clippings of leather, and intro- 
ducing them into the soles of Loots and shves, rendering them easier to 

















the wearer and quite as durable ; thus saving new material ————-At 
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dwelt a elicited 
of Wartem! ~ mae 
ger named Natalie the daughter of the director of the 
the Cassel Theatre ——-_—— lt is to construct Horse 


in Liverpool as soon as it is seen how Mr- Train’s Birkenhead 
eme, already in agennticn. works,————The Indian who saw bottled 
Soy the time, declared that his admiration was eaused, 
ve accom: incarceration. ——_—— 

Colonel the Hon. Charles Baring, of Crimean celebrity, 


of the foaming liquor, but bs his reflections on the im- 
} Scots Fusilier Gaarde, to Helen, daughter of Sir James 
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»Graham, has been Dr ts against the 
use of of iron as a purifier of the T “ Tf,” he says, 
“ it were used for the disinfection of , a8 much as one part of ar- 
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would exist in 3,000 of the sediment,” and the accumulation of it 
bed of the river might at any time serve to frustrate the ends of 
fin cases of alleged poisoning by arsenic where the poisoner 
his victim to the river Thamee— —— 
season Academy, which closed the other day, has been 
successful on record. The receipts at the door have reached the 
m. of £11,600. This is a considerable excess over the famous 
b , ear. ae eee orthing like ie yee 
Cambridge cos po nce 1816, when the whea' 
fo Pat B until October, e saw beans carted on St. Thomas’s 
Dec. 21).——-——-In the evidence on a recent action for wages in 
it appeared that cutters of wine glasses earn as much as four 
@ week, A very influentially signed congratulatory ad- 
bas been presented to the Rev. F. D. Maurice on his presentation to 
the incumbency of St. Peter’s Church, London —————Pearls are said 
“to have been found lately in the Don. The Banffshire Journal reports 
‘that pearls are freely changing hands in that district at from 3s. to 95., 
and up to as high as £3 to £4 each_———The Nouwvelliste of Rouen says 
‘that there has just been found at Cauville, near Havre, a gold piece 
struck in 1418, when Henry V., after the battle of Agincourt, assumed 
the.title of King of France on bis marriage with Catherine, daughter of 
Charles VI.; it bears the following inscription : ‘ Henri, par la grace de 
Dieu, roi d’Angleterre et de France.” _-——M. Kossath is now with bis 
family at Gais, in the Canton of St. Gall, in Switzerland, for the benefit 
of his bealth.————W hen a search was being made lately at Stamford, 
x, to recover the body of a young woman who committed suicide by 
drowning, some one threw into the water several loaves of bread, the be- 
lief being that the bread will not float beyond where the body of the 
drowned person lies, but that it will remain above it, The superstitious 
aet was not successful. A writer in the Paris Pays gives the fol- 
lowing account of the different sorts of wine preferred by great per- 
roy Frederick the Great, Tokay ; Napoleon I., Chambertin ; Peter 
the Great, Madeira ; Cardinal Richelieu, Romanée ; Marshal de Riche- 
lieu, Médoc ; Rubens, Marsala; Rabelais, old Chablais ; Marshal de 
Saxe, Champagne ; Cromwell, Malvoisie ; Jean Bart, Beaune; Talley- 
rand, Chateau-Margau ; Humboldt, Sauterne ; Balzac, Vouvray ; Geethe, 
Johaonisberg ; Byron, Port ; Charles V., Alicante ; Frangois i., Sherry ; 
and Heory IV., Sur8ne.——-——tTThe report of the Scotch Registrar- 
General for the second quarter of 1860 shows an excess of births over 
deaths amounting to 10,158 ; the estimated population at the end of the 
quarter was 3,152 478. In Eugland in the same period the natural in- 
crease was 63,036, and the estimated population about 20,000,000.—_—_. 
Mr. Belmont, one of the Central Park Commissioners, has just received 
49 swans, as a present to the City of New York, from the Vintners Com- 
pany of London. The whole number of swans now in the Park is 52, 
and there are nine more expected from Hamburg, to fill the place of 
those which died so suddenly last Summer. The London swans appear 
to be younger and stronger than the Hamburg swans.————-Mr. Yates 
writes to a London paper that the Great Eastern will be placed on the 
Gridiron at Milford as early as the tides will permit, and that she will 
be shortly advertised to sail from that port to New York on Wednesday, 
October 17.————-A Parliamentary return gives the total of donations, 
bequests, &c., towards reducing the Nationul Debt, given since 1823, at 
£676,856 53. 6d. The largest bequest was that of £193,457 17s, 5d. from 
Mr. Ashton, Newtonbank, Hyde, Cheshire, in 1855; and among the do- 
nations are eleven of £1000 each from the-Hon. Marmaduke Langley, 
between the years 1833-39 ; and 38,500f. in 1828, anonymously from 
Parie———-Mr. Percy Wyndham, a nephew of the late member, bas 
just been returned for West Cumberland without oppositioo.———An 
Opposition candidate, M. Millon, a member of the Council-General, has 
been returned to the French Corps Legis)atif for a district of the depart- 
ment of the Meuse by au immense majority. —The whole of the 
territory of Banjermassing, in the south part of Borneo, bas been annexed, 
and is now formally incorporated with the foreign possessions of the 
King of the Netherlands.- —A public banquet in connection with 
the Galway line took place at Galway on Monday evening, when nearly 
five hundred persons were present. Mr. Lever, M.P., who was loudly 
applauded, detailed the history of the Atlantic Company aud his coa- 
nection with it; and the company was subsequently addressed by Mr. 
Roebuck, M P., chiefly upon the desirability of a close union between 
Eogland and Ireland———_——A _ match between three racehorses and 
five couple of foxbounds, over the four-mile course, is to come off in the 
next October meeting at Newmarket. The hounds will ran by a scent 
trail over the course, which will be so divided that the canine racers 
éannot run upon that of the horses. The match is for £2,000, and the 
conditions of wioning will be, not that all the horses shall be before every 
hound, or vice vere4, but that if one horse is before the hounds, or one 
hound before the horses, the match will be decided thereby ————T he 
statue of Dr. Isaac Watts, at Southampton, his native town, has been 
commenced. It will be erected in the public park in July next, on the 
anniversary of his birth. The sculptor is Mr. Lucas, of Chilworth, near 
sey. We learn from the Manchester Guardian that workers in 
metal are finding good uses for a new kind of bronze, made by meltin 
together ten parts of aluminum with ninety of copper. It is describe 
as being tenacious as steel, and well adapted for the bearings of ma- 
ebinery. It is good also for pistol barrels, and is to be tried for rifles 
and cannon.————An_ Italian journal, the Trovatore, states that the 
number of professional singers of both sexes now in Italy amounts to 
1,730. This aggregate is composed of 410 prima donnas, 330 tenors, 280 
baritones, 100 basser, 50 buffor, &c. In addition to these, [taly has 
1,670 dancers, male and female. 
—=a 


THE EUROPEAN DISTRUST OF NAPOLEON. 


Turning from the disconsolate champion of the Papacy, we bave much 
pleasure in recognizing the truth and justice of the remarks of Mr. Kin- 
naird and Mr, Kinglake on Friday night, receiving, as they do, confirma- 
tion from the assent or silence of Lord Palmerston. It is quite true that 
the annexation of Savoy has been purchased very dearly by the French 
Government. We are told this trifling accession of territory may be re- 
arded with much favour by a nation which no amount of misery or 
ghter seems able to care of the fatal lust for territorial aggrandize- 
ment. The Emperor may, by taking Savoy and Nice, have seated him- 
self more firmly on the throne. That is quite possible. But beyond the 
frontiers of France the feeling that has been created is coldly rendered by 
the cautious and diplomatic term of “ distrust.” The feeling is some- 
thing far more active and energetic than distrust. It is the desire for 
mutual support and assistance ; it has breathed life and some sort of 
energy into the torpid and disunited frame of Germany. It has taught 
Austria more powerfully than the carnage of Solferino, that she can only 
exist by modifying her system of stupid and objectless repression. It has 
convoked a Council of the Empire, which may, perhaps. be the faint and 
doubtful dawn of a better and brighter day. It has roused Prussia to 
the defects of her military system, and taught her to consider how she is 
to meet the Zouaves with a force little superior to ordinary Militia, It 
has drawn Austria and Prussia together. It bas excited the patriotic 
feelings of Belgium and the energetic protests of Switzerland. And in 
England it has done much to dissipate the dream of a cordial alliance 
to which we have clung so fondly and 80 perseveringly, and set us 
seriously to work, as Mr. Kinglake truly remarks, to prepare for all the 
worst evils of war. Theee things the annexation of Savoy has done. If 
any one wishes to measure the amount of the change, let him compare 

" the speech of Lord Palmerston on Friday evening with his former speeches, 
when any attempt was made to inspire distrust of the Emperor of the 
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France, the nation may see how high a price must be paid for these ter- 
ritorial acquisitions, and how impossible it is to combine at the same 
time the secarity and regard of neighbouring States which wait upon a 
‘ul and honourable policy, with the gratification of those empty 
— of ambition which the disasters and miseries of the First Empire 
for a time to have eradicated, but which the false Rover of Louis 
, and the ive attitude of the present Government of 

France have only too fully revived.— Times. 


French. Perhaps when these matters begin to be better understood in | Illustrated London 
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~~ ‘Tae “ Great Easrern.”—As has been already atinounced, the Great 
Eastern reached Milford Haven on the evening of ay, August 26. Her 
arrival created a deal of excitement, and her reception was a most 
officers and men of the Channel fleet being very de- 
gers presented a congratulatory address to the 
praise the performances of the ship. To 

this Captain the reply : 

“Dear Sm: It is always to a commander, and affords him 
some compensation for his anxieties, to find his ship spoken well of by 
his passengers, and the endeavours of his officers and himself to 
their comfort and safety appreciated by them. I therefore ve with 
much pleasure ihe address which in the name of the passengers, you have 
just presented to me. I am equally delighted with them that our tri 
from America to the shores of the old eountry has been so agreeable. 
is an additional satisfaction to me to see amid the signatures some 
those of our former passengers, headed by yourself, who, from long ex- 
perience and position, are so well e of judging of the qualities and 
performance of a ship. I beg you will convey to your fellow ngers 
my thanks for the kindly feeling which has prompted them thus to ad- 
dress me at the close of the voyage, and, with best wishes for their wel- 
fare, believe me to remain, dear Sir, with much esteem, yours very 
faithfally, “Joun Vise Hatt.” 
“Capt. W. Morais, R. N. 


The following is the official report of the log and performance of the 
engines : 


Date. Lat.N. Long. W. Distance Date. Lat. N. Long. W. Distance 
by obser. y obser. 
Aug. 17. .40°42- 60°02 238 «=| Aug. 24..50°58’ 24°25’ 320 

ug. 18. .43°53’ 64°17: 335 {| Aug. 25. .51°06’ 16°03’ 316 
Aug. 19..44°34’ 62°55’ 73 Aug. 26. .51°28’ 7°21’ 341 
Aug. 20..45°57’ = 5°45’ 318 73* 
Aug. 21. .48°00' 49°00 306 
Aug. 22..50°10° 44-44’ 320 2,980 mls. 
Aug. 23..51°00’ 32°45’ 340 

* To St. Ann’s Head. 

Remargs.—Left Pilot at Sandy Hook at 6:40 p. m.; arrived pilot at 3:30; 
Halifax at 4:45 p.m.; left do. at 3:50 a. m.; left pilot at 9:50.a. m. Based engines 
for six hours off the Cape, and stopped four times to sound. o 

me. 
Knots. H. M. 


Distance run by ship from Sandy Hook to Halifax.............. 623 in 44:50 
Distance ran from fax to St. Ann’s Head, entrance of Mil- 

eT eer Cgkalgnts t eaveciteadedod 2,357 in 173:00 

2,980 in 217:50 

4:56 


2980 
— 13:9 knots 
212:54 212354 
Two reports concerning the Great Kastern, have been authoritatively 
contradicted. They were—first, that an action for heavy damages had 
been begun against the company by the directors of a Canadian rail- 
way ; and, secondly, that the pending arbitration between the company 
and Mr. S. Russell had been terminated by an award in Mr. Rassell’s fa- 
vour. The directors have heard nothing of the action ; and the award, 
whatever it is, is not yet published. 








VouuntEeR GiPsEYING.—The greatest novelty in connection with the 

volunteer movement ia this part of the country is the eacampment amongst 

the sand-hills at Crosby, under the personal supervision and command of 

Lieutenant-Colonel Bousfield. The men in camp belong exclusively to the 

lst battalion of Lancashire Rifles, the majority being members of the first 

company. The tents were pitched upwards of a fortnight ago, the object 

being to inure the volunteers to the hardships of camp life, as well as to 

bring them near the shooting ground on the shore, where they may, by 

constant practice morning and evening, learn to become expert marks- 

men. Arather sheltered site has been fixed upon amongst the hills, 

about five minutes’ walk from the railway station, and each tent appears 

to have been planted so as to avoid the damp which accumulates in some 

parts of the ground. Altogether there are 41 tents, including the “ can- 

teen establishment,” where refreshments are supplied according to a fixed 

tariff. Viewed from the most elevated of the sand-hills the encampment 

has rather a picturesque appearance, although the visitor, on first seeing 
it, cannot fail to be reminded of some of those gipsy gatheringe that are 

to be met with in eastern countries. The “lines” enclosing the camp 
are indicated by small flags, inside of which no volunteer is permitted to 
enter without being in uniform. At nightsentinels guard the ground by 
watches, and in other respects strict military discipline is enforced. The 
men rise at five o’clock in the morning, and then prepare for drill, rifle 
shooting, skirmishing, &2., which generally begin at six o’clock. Break- 
fast is afterwards bad, and the majority of the volunteers retarn to town 
about nine o’clock to engage in the business of the day, leaviug the tents 
in charge of afew men and boys, who attend to the victualling and 
cleaning departments. The same routine of training is observed in the 
evening. On every alternate Wednesday there is a battalion drill, when 
the “ campaigniog ” is enlivened by two or three bands of music from 
Liverpool. The tents, on the whole, are pretty snug, every care being 
taken to make them “ weather-tight.”” In some instances small iron bed- 
steads are introduced, but the majority of the men sleep on mattrasses 
laid on straw. The muskets and the usual accoutrements are piled in 
the centre, while in some instances barrels of Allsopp’s best pale ale and 
baskets of champagne adorn the interior. The“ canteen establishment ” 
is large, but still it is quite inadequate in size to the requirements of the 
camp, and an enlargement will in consequence be effected. The late 
heavy rains have rendered camp life rather disagreeable, and several of 
the tents are now deserted in consequence ; but on the whole the men 
have endured exposure to wind and rain with an extraordinary amount 
of fortitude and perseverance. Slight colds have prevailed, but these 
have soon disappeared. The volunteers will remain at Crosby two or 
three wees longer.—Liverpool Mercury. 


Ovituarn. 


Tue Eart or Lavperpate.—We have to record the death of the Earl 
of Lauderdale, which took place at his seat, Thirlestane Castle, Berwick- 
shire, on the 21st ult, in the 76th year of his age. The deceased peer 
was son of the eighth earl, by the daughter and co-heir of Mr. Anthony 
Todd, secretary to the Post-oflice, and was bora in London in 1784. He 
succeeded to the earldom on the death of bis father in 1839, and was 
heritable standard-bearer of Scotland, and marshal of the royal bouse- 
hold there ; he was lord-lieutenant of Berwicksbire, and a deputy-lieu- 
tenant of Haddingtonsbire. The first peer was Lord Chancellor of Scot- 
land, and the second earl was created Marquis of March and Duke of 
Lauderdale—honours which expired with him. 





Sir Georce Srupson.—He was born in Rosshire, Scotland, where he 
passed his youth. Ia the year 1809 he removed to London, and was en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits for the suceeeding eleven years. He was 
there brought into communication with the late Earl of Selkirk, then the 
leading spirit of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and Mr. Simpson was 
selected to take a leading part in conducting its operations. He sailed 
from England in the early part of 1820, and in May of that year left 
Montreal for the far North West. The following year Mr. Simpson was 
appointed Governor of the Northern Department, and subsequently Go- 
vernor in Chief of Rupert’s Land, and the general Superintendent of all 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s affairs in North America. 

Sir George Simpson took great interest jn the cause of geographical 
discoveries on the Northern coast of this continent,—and to his admira- 
ble selection of leaders and skilful arrangements are due the successful 
expeditions under Mesers. Dease and Simpson io 1834-5, Dr, Rae in 1845 
and ’53, and Messrs. Anderson and Stewart in 1855. For these services, 
and as a mark of general approbation, he was knighted. Soon after he 
set out on his celebrated overland journey round the world, of which he 
subsequently published a very intersting narration. 

Sir George Simpson married in the year 1830, the daughter of Geddes 
M. Simpson, Esquire, of London, who died in this country in 1853. His 
family consists of one son and three daughters. The heir to the large 
fortune left by Sir George is at present in Eogland. Of the daughters, 
one is married to Angus Cameron, Esq., of Toroato.—Abridged from Mon- 
treal Gazette. _ : 

Mr. Incram, M. P.—By an accident to the steamer Lady Elgin, on lake 
Michigan, Mr. Herbert Ingram, M. P. for Boston, and proprietor of the 
News, bas, with his son and many other uofortanates, 
lost his life. Mr. Ingram was born in Boston, Lincolasbire, in 1811, and 
received his education at the public school of that town. He was ap- 
prenticed to the business of printer, and carried it on for some years in 
@ small way, in Nottiogbam, in which town he continued until the great 
success of a quack medicine, of which he was part owner, called Parr’s 
Pills, induced him to remove to London. There he conceived the idea 
of commencing a pictorial paper, the main ae of which should be 
to make the public better acquainted with Parr’s Life Pills. He was a 














man of business, and saw that a general, instead of a cular, pi 

al paper might succeed. On the 14th of May, 1842, the first side 

the Illustrated London News was published, and a few weeks? 

sbowed that the speculation wus likely to succeed. Mr. tered 

into it with tact and euterprise, and the paper now circulates all over 

the world, producing a very considerable income. In 1856 Mr. 

ee weer M. P. = his ae city, et a daties of which honourable 
as assiduous] vi . gram, 

leaves a widow and seven children. mes peasy oa 


The demise of Adml. Milne’s son, aged 8 years, 
latina, is recorded in the tw 


Dow. Lady Sm. 
Lt. in HM. 20th 


on board H.M.S. Wile, of scar 
Gazette At Wootton Hall, Warwickshire, the 
Neat Plymouth, Comm; Edward Fo Fees, wok. 
ear outh, Comm. Edward P. Fuge, R.N.—In 

don, Alexander Gray, Esq., of the Garden Estate and Sweet Briar, Trinideae 
I.—At Margate, Henry W. Tancred, Esq., Q.C., Bencher of Lincoln’s-inn, and 
late M.P. for Banbury.—At Le Lodge, Huddersfield, Joseph Armitage, 
—At Cork, Col. A. J. Reynell Pack, C.B., and Assiat.-Qtrmr-Gen, of the 
Western District, Ireland—At Milverton, Somerset, C. Estcourt Day, Esq., 
Comr. R.N.,in the 76th year of his —The Rey. W. H. Shore, LL.B., in- 
cumbent of All Saints’ Church, Child’s-hill, second son of the late Hon. George 

hore, of Fredericton, New Branswick.— At Richmond, Lt. E. Goldsmith Kirb 8 
R.N.—At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Vice-Admiral Isaac Hawkins Morrison.—The 
world of art has met with a very great and irreparable loss lately in the 
death of Decamps, one of the greatest, if not the greatest, unquestionably the 
most poetical, of the great cvlourists of the modern French school of painting, 
of whom Balzac said he would paint the broom which had served as an instru- 
ment of murder so that you would see the murder in the handle. He was 


. | killed by a fall from his horse while hunting at Fontainbleau.—At Paris, the 


Countess de Saint-Marsault, wife of the prefect of the Seine and Oise, and one of 
the Princess Clothilde’s ladies of honour, after much suffering, from the effect 
of burns which she received last winter while endeavouring to savea lady whose 
dress had caught fire at a ball given by the prefect.—At Turin, M. Majeroni, the 
Italian actor who played in Paris with Madame Ristori, at the age of 65. He 
was the son of a colonel of Engineers who directed the construction of the fort 
of Malghera at Venice under the first empire, and himself entered the French 
service and rose to the rank of captain in the 4th Light Infantry, and was 
wounded at the battle of Dresden. After the peace he left the army and beca: 
actor, dramatic writer, and Accidentally drowned from the Candia, 
in the Red Sea, Comr. Edmund Webber, R.N.—At Bootle Marsh, near Liver. 
— in his 80th year, Jesse Hartley, surveyor of the Liverpool Docks.—Capt. 

ohn Ford, of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, late of the 79th Highlanders,—At 
Southport, William Entwisle, Cornet in H. M.’s 2d Regt. of Life Guards.—In 
London, Lt.-Gen. Horatio G. Broke, Col. of H. M.’s 88th Regt., in his 71st year. 
—At Hampstead Marshall, Newbury, the Right Hon. Louisa, Dowager Countess 
of or. aged 78.—At Tunbridge-wells, Joseph Cade, Esq., late British Con- 
sul at Panama. 








Appointments. 


Maj.-Gen. Douglas to be Lt.-Gov. of Jersey, v. Maj.Gen. Mundy, dec.—To be 
a Baron of the U. K., the Rt. Hon. G. W. F. B. Kinnaird, K. T., and his heirs 
male by the title of Baron Kinnaird, of Rossie, in the county of Perth, with re- 
mainder, to his brother, the Hon. Arthur FitzGerald Kinnaird, and his heirs 
male.—To be a Knight, Stuart A. Donaldson, Esq., formerly principal Sec. to 
the Govt. of N. S. W.—Sir C. Justin Mac Carthy, Kat, to be Gov of Ceylon.— 
British Kaffraria is immediately to be constituted a distinct dependency of the 
Crown, with a lieutenant-governor of its own. Colonel Maclean will be the 
first lieutenant-governor. 


‘1 





Avy. 


Lieut.-Gen Sir H. Smith, G.C.B., is nearly recovered from his recent 
indisposition, which at first occasioned some uneasiness among bis friends. 
——By the regulations of the service a soldier is required to keep his cap 
on in the presence of a superior ; but as the contrary usage prevails in 
civil life, a circular bas been issued directing that in a civil court, and 
before a magistrate, a soldier, not under arms, shall remove his cap.—— 
The full quota of the militia for the United Kingdom is 82,634 ; the num- 
ber of men enrolled is 44,986, namely : in England, 29,473; in Scotland, 
4,372; in Ireland, 11,141, The number of meu present at the training 
this year has been 38,872, namely: in England, 25,455; in Scotland, 
3,783 ; in Ireland, 9,634. After making a deduction for men whose ab- 
sence is accounted for by illness, the number absent has been: in Eng- 
land, 3,652; in Scotland, 541; in Ireland, 1,418. But three English and 
thirteen Welsh regiments have not yet assembled for training ——Lord 
Clyde has gone to Vichy, the mineral waters of which have been recom- 
mended to him as a most powerful restorative after the relaxing effects 
of his Indian campaign.——The remainder of the 12th (Prince of Wales's 
Royal) Lancers have arrived at Gravesend from Calcutta, the head- 
quarters and right wing having previously arrived. The left wing of the 
regiment includes 177 non-commissioned officers and men.——The 
Danube, sailing vessel, left the Thames on the 21st ult., with detachments 
of Royal Artillery and other corps for New Zealand.——aA beautiful 
piece of sculpture has just been erected on the wall of the north side of 
the Cathedral, Glasgow, opposite the south entrance, to the memory of 
the officers and men of the 93rd Highlanders who fell in the Crimea.—— 
Lieutenant-Colonel Burnaby, of the Grenadier Guards bas been appoint- 
ed British military commissioner at the head-quarters of the French 
army in Syria.——Sir J. Yorke Scarlett has been appointed to the colo- 
neley of the 5th Dragoon Guards, a regiment with whose deeds of val- 
our in the Crimea the hon. and gallant officer’s name is closely associa- 
ted. Lord Cardigan has been transferred to the colonelcy of bis old 
regiment, the 11th Hussare.——lIt is decided to discontinue the ugly and 
cumbersome shako now worn in the army, and to substitute in place of 
of it a head dress of a mach lighter and somewhat more ornamental cha- 
racter, not unlike the large-peaked forage caps worn by several of the 
volunteer rifle corps, though the crown will be somewhat higher. The 
materials will be felt aud leather, but the weight of this cap will be 
much less than the present unwieldy shako. 

War Orrice, Ave. 24.—11th Lt Drags: Lt Drummond to be Adjt, v Lieut 
McLoughliv, res. 14th: Lt Boycott, 21st Ft, to be Lt, v Beamish, ex; Lt Graham, 
78th Ft, to be Lt, vy Jackson,ex. Gren Gds: Surg Nicoll, to be Surg-Maj. 4th 
Ft: Maj and Bvt-Lt-Col Tyler, 13th Ft, to be Maj, vy Byt-Lt Col Thomson, ex. 
10th: Capt O'Shaughnessy, 2d W I Regt, to be Capt, v Manners, ex. 14th: Capt 
and Bvt-Maj Lepper, 86th, to be Capt, v Fenton,ex. 39th: Sergt-Maj Jobberus 
to be Qrtrmr. 46th: En M‘Crae to be Lt, v Carlo, ret. 63d: Assist-Surg Hunt, 
fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Odell,ex. 72d: En Urquhart, 89th, to be En. 73d: 
En Gibsone to be Lt, v Greatrex, ret. 83d Ft: En Murphy to be Lt, v Minhear, 
pro; En Brymer to be Lt, vy Gore, pro. 88th: En Perceval to be Capt; En Bu- 
chanan to be Lt. Gold Coast Artil Corps: En Thomson to be Lt, v Smyth, dec. 
Depot Batt—Capt Justice, 75th, to be Adjt, v Bvt‘Maj Welman; Capt Bluett, 
10th Ft, to be Instruc of Musk. Unatt—Capt Riley, 88th Ft, to be Maj, v Major 
and Byt-Lt-Col Broadley, ret; Lt Williams, Gold Coast Artil Corps, to be Capt. 
Brevet—Promotions consequent on dec of Gen tthe Hon Sir H | ted , KCB, 
Col of the 14th Lt Drags: Lt-Gen Sir John Aitchison, KCB, Col of 72d Ft, to be 
Gen; Maj Gen Bouverie, Col 15th Lt Drags, to be Lt-Gen; Bvt-Col Hill, Lt-Col 
h-p, 80th Ft, to be Maj-Gen; Maj and Bvyt-Lt-Col Donovan, Cape Mounted Rifles, 
to be Col: Maj Young, 65th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt Mackay, RI Artil, to be Maj. 
Promotions — on dec of Gen Sir H Wyndham, KCB, Col of the llth 
Lt Drags: Lt-Col Jervois, Col of 76th Ft, to be Gen; Maj-Gen the Hon T 
burnbam, CB, Col of 82d Ft, to be Lt-Gen; Bvt-Col Longfield, CB, Lt-Col h-p 
8th Ft, to be Maj-Gen; Capt and Lt-Col Ponsonby, Gren Gds, to be Col; Major 
Nugent, 36th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt Childs, Ri Artil, to be Maj. 


Navy. 


New Sienats—An American Invention.—Mr. Ward, of Auburn, 
Cayuga County, U.S., attended at Woolwich dockyard on the evening of 
the 22nd ult., to exhibit to the Admiralty certain improvements recently 
effected in his system of ocean marine telegraph signals, which has been 
adopted b, ibe governments of France and America, and is about to be 
introduced into our navy. The experiments were made in the presence 
of Commod. Superintendent the Hon. J. R. Drammond ; Commrs. Hawker, 
of the Fisgard, flag-ship ; Petley, of the Black Eagle; Alien, of the Vivid, 
and other naval officers. Mr. Ward, the inventor, took charge of the sig- 
nals hoisted on board the Fisgard, and a similar apparatus having been 
affixed to the front of a building facing the river, a succession of meszages 
were rapidly transmitted, and a correspondence carried on between the 
two operators with the utmost ease. The great merits of the invention 
are its simplicity, its adaptability either for the naval or military service, 
and the comparatively short time required to understand the details of the 
system. Each apparatus is fitted with three lamps, two showing red and 
one white, and each lamp is connected with a shade attached to a string, 
by means of which the operator can darken one lamp or the whole at 
pleasure. Mr. Ward’s system of day signals, which is also to be adopted 
in the royal uavy, consists of thirteen flags, each having two colours, and 
made in a pendant form. At the conclusion of the experiments the offi- 
cers present expressed a favourable opinion as to the utility of the system 
compared to the old plan of communication between vessels at sea. 








Several vacancies now exist in mail agencies, both for commanders and 
lieutenants R.N.—The United Service Gazelle understands that the dis- 
tinction of Commander of the Legion of Honour has been conferred upon 
Rear-Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, G.C.B., by the Emperor of the 
French, in consideration of bis services in China. 
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— ‘New Books. 


—_—_——s 
= literary work by Mr. Edward Everett is sure to be respectable, 
nor would it be an extravagant expectation to look for something far more 
than that from one so eminent among bis countrymen for thorough s¢holar- 
ship and carefal culture. For three or four years past he has been before 
the public as the eulogist of Washington, and though the oration which 
he has delivered so many times is only one oration, always the same, 
hardly, varied from time to time even by a new gesture in the delivery, 
and probably never altered in the constraction of a sentence, the pre- 
sumption naturally is, that having given 0 much thought to the subject, 
a written and published life of Washington by him must certainly be a 
contribution to literary biography of @ more than usually high order, 
and treated from some point of view not hitherto taken. We are quite 
aded that a life of Washington as a man, and not simply as the Re- 
yolationary Commander-in-Chief, and the first President of the Republic, 
is yet to be written, and would be received with quite a new in- 
terest. Mr. Sparks was very careful not to let his countrymen 
know that the Chief of the Revolutionary fathers not unfrequently wrote 
bad grammar, and took the same liberties with the King’s orthograpby that 
he did with other things which were claimed as belouging to his majesty. 
Earlier and later biographers, following the same plan of keeping toa 
sacred ideal, have covered up out of sight the real eseential qualities of 
the man, without which indeed the work he had to do, and did, would 
have never been accomplished. We hint with some hesitation at the 
fact that Washington sometimes swore quite as terribly as if his military 
education had been acquired in the army in Flanders; that his energy 
sometimes found vent in gusts of passion which would prompt him to 
pitch an offending servant out of a parlour-window ; and that iu various 
other characteristics he exhibited a rough energy quite at variance with 
the ordinary notion of his calm and self-possessed dignity of temper and 
behaviour. The real character of the man, which brings him more upon 
the ordinary human level, and gave him the ordinary attri- 
butes of human strength, have been lost sight of, and we have in- 
stead the great commander of the artist in unexceptionable regimentals, 
on a high-mettled charger, or the statesman of the historian, conscious 
of great power as the head of a nation, and never forgetful of the dignity 
of station. Shall we offend a national self-love by confessing that we 
should like to see the soldier sharing the dangers and privations of his 
men, possibly boiling his own pot of tea, or kicking some blundering 
servant out of his tent for some stupid fault; or the master of the plan- 
tation at home among his negroes, exercising a strict discipline over 
the idle race who raised his tobacco? We certainly cannot doubt there 
was such a side to his life, and a new immortality awaits the man who 
has the courage to write it. 

We cannot say that we expected any such biography from Mr. Everett, 
and in this respect are not disappointed in a volume by him just pub- 
lished by Sheldon & Co. of this city, and Gould & Lincoln of Boston. 
We expected to find in it, however, something of those eulogistic 
qualities and that careful analysis which have made Mr. Everett’s 
oration so popular. We would like to take that finished specimen of 
oratorical work apart from the studied graces and elaborate style of 
the orator, and see how it would bear the test of a careful and quiet 
reading. It is only giving Mr. Everett credit for the great power he 
possesses over a popular audience, to suggest that such an experiment 
might be dangerous to the reputation the oration has acquired as a per- 
fect piece of literary art. At any rate, the new life gratifies no such 
wish. Itis, in fact, the publication in a volume here of an article on Wash- 
ington, written for the Encyclopedia Britannica, and is remarkable chiefly 
for the historical accuracy and careful condensation which are required 
for such a work. As aconcise statement of all the facts in the life of 
Washington asa public man, it is, no doubt, quite equal to any other 
that has ever been written. 

The first volume of the literary and professional works of Francis 
Bacon, making the eleventh volume of his general works, is just issued 
by Brown & Taggard of Boston. Coming from Mr. Houghton’s River- 
side Press at Cambridge, Mase., which, as a rule, turns out the 
handsomest books in this country, the edition is quite worthy of the re- 
putation of that office, and of the original English edition. Of the purely 
literary works of Bacon less is kaowa than of those of a scientific char- 
acter, aud this, we presume, has prompted the publication of this volume 
as the first of the series. It contains the History of the Reign of King 
Henry VII.; the Beginning of the History of the Reign of Henry 
VIII. ; the Beginning of the History of Great Britain ; and the Infelicem 
Memoriam Elizabethe Anglie Regine, with a translation. The work is 
edited with great care by Thomas Spedding of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and has a striking frontispiece of Bacon when a child, taken 
from a bust. 


We have received from the publishing house of Firth, Pond & Co., a 
variety of new piano-forte music, light in character, very elegantly 
printed. The list includes a Mazurka Caprice, by Albert W. Berg ; Best 
Friend Polka, by J. H. McNaughton ; three numbers of “ The Musical 
Jewel Box,” a series of dance music arrranged for four parts ; Stigelli’s 
song “ Were I a Soldier ;” “ Forestina Polka,” by F. H. Hodges. 


In the dearth of new books worth notice on this side of the Atlantic, 
we are compelled to fall back on the solid productions of the English 
publishers. The Athenaeum criticises the third, fourth, and fifth volumes 
of Supplementary Despatches and Memoranda of the late Duke of Wellington, 
edited by the present Duke, and published by Murray. Thus writes our 
contemporary :— 

It seems impossible to study the Wellington literature, and not to 
place “ Field Marshal Arihur,” in respect of every quality that consti- 
tutes a great general, on a par with the first Napoleon. The bird’s eye 
capacity exhibited becomes the more astonishing as we read the minor 
despatches, the more minute orders, the familiar correspondence. Some 
one asked about a famous soldier, “ When did he find time to live?” 
Wellington found time—and labour—for everything. His effigy, as his- 
torically sculptured, is that of a callous, self-absorbed, essentially muscu 
lar-minded disciplinarian. And yet these letters show how he could 
soften as a friend, and relent as a commander. Amid the turbulence of 
routine duties, of deciding between green and dry timber for gun-car- 
riages, of specifying the necessary alterations of woodwork at head- 
quarters, of prescribing regulations for the march, of criticizing the sen- 
tences of courts martial, of sending his “ love to Mrs. Pole and the girls,” 
he could make leisure for writing the most manly, kindly, wise 
condensations of advice to an insubordinate subaltern, with whom he 
would not be harsh, and with whom he could not be lenient. The date 
to which the correspondence has now been brought down, is December, 
1810. The Third and Fourth Volumes are occupied with Indian affairs, 
and the Sixth with those of Denmark, Mexico, and the Spanish Peninsula. 
A large proportion of the Indian documents originated at Seringapatam, 
where Wellington was vigilant over the entire surface, not of the British 
possessions only, but also of the territories appertaining to enemies and 
allies. In connection with all,—with men and with events,—he is for 
ever the same clear, cool, decisive man of intellect, not disdainful of a 
est or indifferent to a claim of affection, but invariably succumbing to 
the rule and religion of duty. It was part of his character never to ex- 
tenuate a fault, but often to accept an apology as equivalent to an atone- 
ment. We are sure that, austere and monotonous as his nature has been 
a his confidential correspondence must leave on every judicial 

an impression highly favourable to his sympathies as a generous, 
lofty-minded, considerate man. Nor did he confine himself, as bio- 
= are fond of alleging, to exclusively military speculations. We 
all that he was a very ardent and a very bad politician at home ; 
that he regarded constituencies as battalions, and would have preferred 


a dram-head parliament to the tumultuous independence of constitutional 
representatives. But in the East, one of his grand ambitions, possibly 


derived from a predecessor in the Irish Secretariat, was to make potatoes 
flourish in the Mysore. He only wanted, he said, “plenty seed.” 
Moreover, he packed baskets of cabbage and celery plants for the ladies 


of bis acquaintance, and busied himself with every conceivable difficulty, 
from the weight of a keg to the pasture of a bullock. 
Simultaneously he was vehemently engaged in denouncing the immo- 
rality and violence of Earopeansin Asia, and in asserting the right of the 
natives to protection against the insolent absolutism of their white mas- 
ters. In one letter he recommends that the ryots shall be set to work 
ploughing the ground, and in the next enters into every detail of instruc- 
tions for erecting barracks of mud, palmyra wood, leaves and 
This amazing versatility and conscientious labour characterize the 
volumes throughout, but especially the long series of Supplementary De- 
spatches dated from Seringapatam in 1802, when he was engaged in con- 
stant communications with the central Government, the Mahratta chiefs 
on the frontier, and the Rajahs and polygars throughout the country, in 
the Persian, Mabratta, Canarese, Malabar, and Moorish languages. It 
was the epoch at which the Peace of Amiens was the universal topic in 
both hemispheres, and especially wherever the circumference of the Eng- 
lish dominion reached. Relating to it we find some remarkable expres- 
sions made use of by Wellington. “It establishes,” he wrote, “ the 
French power over Europe ; and when we shall have disarmed, we shall 
have no security except in our own abjectness.” In India, he thought 
the forces ought to be increased rather than diminished. although 
“ we have long ceased to fear an attack from the French.’’? Meanwhiie, 
he would be obliged to Colonel Dallas, pending a new war with France, 
to send him a new set of billiard-balls, “smaller than the last.” Traces 
appear in the more familiar writings of the confidential relations between 
Arthur Wellesley and his officers, to some of whom he lent money, re- 
payable by instalments, allowing them, wher pressed, to suspend pay- 
ment. “It appears,” he wrote to one, “ that it will now be inconvenient 
to you to pay the sum monthly which you have paid hitherto. I shall 
be sorry to put you to any inconvenience, and I beg that you will dis- 
continue to pay it. If, after having discharged the sum for your horse, 
you can recommence the payment of it without inconvenience to yourself, 
{ conclude that you will do so.’ Contrasted with this is the inflexi- 
ble severity exhibited towards all who, in any manner, disgraced them- 
selves and the army. And yet he discriminated, with his habitual pene- 
trating common sense, between matters which must be investigated and 
matters which might more judiciously be left in the dark. Thus:—“A 
drunken quarrel is very bad, and is always to be lamented ; but probably 
the less it is inquired into the better.” Again, referring to a passage of 
arms between two testy officers, he says :—“I have to observe that no- 
thing tends so much to these disputes as the habit of writing upon all 
occasions.” And, “For my part, I cannot admire that readiness in offi- 
cers to submit their conduct to the trial of that awful tribunal—a Gene- 
ral Court-Martial—rather than do what is their duty, viz. explain what 
is required from them us long as explanation can be asked for.’’ These 
are wise hints, and worthy of remembrance in the upper ranks of the 
army, as well as among all sorts and descriptions of gentlemen. We will 
cite one letter entire, as illustrating the paternal quality of friendship and 
advice accorded by Wellington to the juniors who looked up to him for 
aid. The name of his correspondent is suppressed :— 

Dear Sir,—Since I had the pleasure of hearing from you, I have made 
inquiries respecting you with a view to obtaining your appointment to 


Chingleput has thought it necessary again to report that you are unfit 
for the service, although he has very lately reported a number of gentle- 
men to be fit for it who have not been so long at Chingleput as you have. 
I have not the pleasure of being acquainted with Capt. Bosc, but he is 
well spoken of in the army ; and it is not to be supposed, and never will be 
believed, that a person whocould be capable of doing a gentleman the 
injustice to keep him at Chingleput under instruction, and from the ser- 
vice, for no reason whatever, would have been appointed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to the situation which he fills, It is much more consist- 
ent with probability that he detains you at that place, and does not 
make a report in your favour, because you don’t deserve it; and under 
these circumstances I shall take the liberty of writing you a few lines 
by way of advice. You will impute it to my respect for your father and 
relations, and for the recommendation of my brother, and my sincere de- 
sire to render you service. By coming to India as a cadet you have 
entered into a profession in which obedience to your superiors is essenti- 
ally necessary. I am not acquainted with the system of education for 
the military profession adopted at Chingleput, but as I observe that 
gentlemen are reported to be qualified for the service in a very short 
time after their arrival in India, it must be confined to learning the com- 
mon duties of a soldier, and the principles of subordination and obedi- 
ence: these are not very difficult, and every gentleman who goes to 
Chingleput soon learns them, excepting yourself. Surely there must be 
some cause for your backwardness besides your inexperience, which I 
observe must operate nearly in an equal proportion against every gen- 
tleaan who goes there. I most earnestly entreat you to be obedient to 
the officer placed over you, attentive to the instructions which he will 
give you, and to conciliate him by the regularity of your conduct. Con- 
sider the impression which will be made of your character and capacity 
on those who are not acquainted with you, and of your want of diligence 
and attention on your father and those who know you, when they hear 
that you alone of so many have been twice reported unfit for military 
service in this country, from having been incapable of learning even its 
rudiments at Chingleput, of which all others have easily attained a com- 
petent knowledge. I have taken measures to have you recommended to 
Capt. Bosc, and I bope soon to hear an account of you far different from 
any that have yet reached me.” 


mirably ; but there is no injastice to Capt. Bosc, whose censure is re- 
commended to the cadet as a kindness. Turning from this, we are trip- 
ped up by a letter most unlike Arthur Wellesley, written in Persian to 
the Nizam at Hyderabad. The author begins with a plentitude of com- 
pliments to “ the unsullied Nabob of exalted titles, whose turrets are the 
heavens. and whose origin is celestial (may his diguified shade be ex- 
tended !’’) and proceeds to state that a present of medicinal bark had 
been sent to His Highness, and that another parcel would follow, to 
pass “ under the noble inspection.” Delays had occurred “in obeying 
the orders of the unsullied Presence,’’ but— 

“T hope that the medicine which is transmitted, having attained the ho- 
nour of application, may be beneficial in its effects on the constitution, 
replete with purity. The desire of my heart, the seat of constancy, is 
that the exalted attendant will confidently regard and esteem the afore- 
said bark as a memorable instance of the loyalty of the well-wisher, and 
as a testimony of the anxiety of British officers to effect all arrangements 
which may be desired by, or beneficial to, the noble Presence. May the 
God of his slaves grant that the orb of your Prosperity may shine and 
glitter from the eternal horizon, like the sun in the zenith |” 


—Such was the style in which British commanders addressed, in those 
days, the native Princes of India. 

Towards the close of 1802, Wellington was preparing to invade the 
Mahratta country, and many illustrations of his foresight and thorough 
knowledge of the country occur in these ‘“ Supplementary Despatches.” 
He was now approaching another summit in his endless range of fame. 
He welded together, and, so to speak, polished up his army, arranged 
everything for its provisions, the sick, the wounded, prisoners, prize- 
money, and garrisons, for the mighty Battle of Assye was about to be 
fought, and the successor of Timour was about to put himself under the 
protection of General Lake. Concerning Assye there are many interest- 
ing memoranda. To Major Malcolm Wellington wrote, three days after 
the victory :— 


“Colonel Close will have informed you of our victory on the 23d. Our 
loss has been-very severe ; but we have got more than 90 guns, 70 of 
which are the finest brass ordnance I have ever seen. The enemy, in 
great consternation, are gone down the Ghauts ; Stevenson follows them 
to-morrow. I am obliged to halt, to move my wounded to Dowlutabad. 
It is reported that Jadoon Rao is missing. They say that Scindiah and 
Ragojee are stupified by their defeat. They don’t know what to do, and 
reproach each other. Their baggage was plundered by their own people, 
and many of their troops are gone off. * * The bay horse was 
shot under me, and Diomed was piked, so that Iam not now sufficiently 
mounted. Will you let me have the grey Arab? I must also request 
you to get for me two good saddles and bridles.” 


On the 3rd October, to Lieut.-Col. Collins :— 


“T attacked the united armies of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Rajah 
of Berar on that day, and gained a complete victory, having taken ninety- 
eight pieces of cannon, all their ammunition, &c.,&c. My division alone 
was engaged. The battle was the most severe that, I believe, ever was 
fonght in India, and my loss was very great. Scindiah’sinfantry behaved 
well: they were driven from their gaus only by the bayonet.” 





There are elaborate documentary records of the negotiations which 


acorps; and [ am concerned to find that the commanding officer of | 


This is perfect, in spirit and in form. The reproof is toned down ad- | 


t a the Mahratta war, all important to the historian of British 
a. 

Ip February, 1805, after colossal labours, military and political, in-the 
East, he prepared to embark for England, and a good bit of characte r 
comes out concerning the ship :— 

“Tam not very particular about accommodation, and I would take any 
rather than lose the opportunity, if circumstances should permit my de- 

arture ; and I don’t care a great deal about the price. I should prefer, 
owever, either half a round house or the starboard side of a great cabin ; 
and I don’t much care who the captain is, or what the ship.” 

gee pity the name is suppressed in the following passage, written at 

elena :— 

“T hope that —— will be in office when you will go to Earope, 
He is the best of ——- —, and the greatest of quizzes. I really believe that 
@ man of his description, with such a wig and coat, has not appeared in 
the world for two centuries. The race has been extinct, I believe; and 
how it came to be revived io his pergon is incomprehensible. His family 
are very good people indeed.” 

A still greater pity :— 

“ You will have heard with astonishment of ——’s attack upon Lord 
Wellesley. The impudence of this gent. in setting himself up for West- 
minster has afforded an opportunity of unveiling him to the public, and 
his character is now well known. Only think of that fellow standing for 
Wetsminster, and having been not far from carrying his election !!!” 

The Danish correspondence is of no great interest. It took place in 
1807, and chiefly relates to the siege of Copenhagen. In November of 
the previous year, Wellington was called upon to pronounce whether an 
attack on New Spain might be connected with one upon Manilla and his 
opinion was hostile to the project. The plans for these projected expe- 
ditions, as drawn up by Wellington, are of peculiar interest ; evincing o 
thorough knowledge, rapidly acquired, of the region which it wee pro- 
posed to invade. The Peninsula despatches, in the Sixth Volume, extend 
from June 1808 to December 1810,—a period which embraced the en- 
thronement of Joseph Bonaparte, the defence of Saragossa by Palafox, 
the battle of Vimeiro, the Convention of Cintra, the surrender of the Rus- 
sian fleet in the Tague, the retreat of Sir John Moore, the passage of the 
Douro, the battles of Corunna, Talavera and Busaco, and the retirement 
| upon Torres Vedras. It may be conceived, therefore, what importance must 
| attach to this amplification of the great archival Wellington Correspond- 

ence. Talavera, of course, gave him a claim to a peerage, and he was 
| rather perplexed, at Badajoz, what title tochoose. He would have liked 
| to be Lord Wellesley already, and he thought of being Lord Talavera. 

From Badajoz, also, he dated his reflections on the Canning and Castle- 
reagh duel, which he described in a letter to his brother, as “‘the most 
extraordinary event that ever occurred’’ :— 


“TI conclude that that which first occasioned the breach between Can- 
ning and Castlereagh was the desire of the former that you should fill 
the situation of the latter ; and I understand that Castlereagh was not 
acquainted with any of the arrangements which had been ia discussion 
with a view to that object till the moment at which the expedition ree 
turned from Zealand, when Canning claimed the performance of the en- 
gagement which had been made to him. The immediate cause of the 
duel I don’t know. But it appears that the Duke of Portland resigned 
his situation at the moment the Cabinet were in the difficulty respecting 
Castlereagh’s situatiou, and that Canning immediately laid in his claim 
to be First Minister, and resigned his office because his colleagues de- 
clined to acquiesce in it. Whether the duel arose out of the discussions 
upon this claim and resignation, or out of the discussions on Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s unfitness for the office of Secretary of the War Department, I 
cannot tell. I think your situation is difficult in all this, principally, 
however, bepause the motives and even the actions of a man like you are 
never either truly represented or fairly appreciated by people in Eng- 
land in transactions of this description. Canning has claims upon your 
friendship, because he was willing to sacrifice his own situation in order 
to bring you into power ; but it is a question deserving your considera- 
tion whether you alone of all his friends and colleagues are to support 
his pretensions to be the First Minister, and are bound to sacrifice yourself 
to attain that object.” 

Referring to certain disastrous skirmishes, he wrote, “I know I shall 
be hanged for them.” And “the enemy is woefully strong.” More- 
over, to Col. Torrens :— 

“Thave received your letter announcing the appointment of —~, 
——, and —— to this army. The first I have generally understood to 
be a madman: I believe it is your own opinion that the second is not 
very wise : the third will, I believe, be an useful man. But I should be 
glad to get rid of a few of the same description with —— and —— ; and 
there are come in this army whom it is disreputable and quite unsafe to 
keep. Colonel ——, whose memorial I enclose, who was sent away from 
—— for incapacity, and whom I was very glad to get rid of from hence 
last year, has lately come out again. Ihave been obliged to appoint 
him on the Staff because he is senior to others; and I wished to keep 
him cway, and prevent him from destroying a good regiment by joining 
it ; and he remains at a distance till further orders, as perpetual Presi- 
dent of General Courts-Martial. Then there is ——, whose conduct is 
really scandalous. I am not able to bring him before a court-martial as 
I should wisb, but he is a disgrace to the army which can have such a 
man as a Major-General. Really when I reflect upon the characters and 
attainments of some of the General officers of this army, and consider 
that these are the persons on whom I am to rely to lead columns against 
the French Generals, and who are to carry my instructions into execu- 
tion, I tremble ; and, as Lord Chesterfield said ot the Generals of hig 
day, ‘I only hope that when the enemy reads the list of their names he 
trembles as Ido.’ —— and —— will be a very nice addition to this 
list! However, I pray God and the Horse Guards to deliver me from 
General —— and Colonel ai 
| How long was it before, notwithstanding these misadventures in the 
| British army, Massena was in full retreat, with all his exultant host, 
| from the Lines of Torres Vedras ? 


-— 
CONCERNING EATING. 


Stomachus est Homo. This is our view of the Physiology of Common 
Life. This was Abernethy’s view of it, as, indeed, we ourselves inferred 
when, long years ago, he patted us on the head in his own house, ex- 
claiming “ Beware, my boy, of the pastrycook’s shop!’ Such was his 
condensation of puerile physiology. 

It was, indeed, once thought, and may be thought now, that the hap- 
piest man is one who does not know that he has a stomach. This is a fe- 
licity denied to men conscious of the possession of mind and brain, In 
order not to know tbat one has a stomach, one must not know that one 
has a brain. Power in the one seems to be conjoined with impotence in 
the other. Yet no general law can be enunciated upon this matter, for 
some men, like Dr. Johnson, can feed coarsely and yet write finely. Pos- 
sibly, if one could cum up all the conversations and discussions one has 
heard, and all the quiet domestic talk that one has participated in, the 
humiliating result would be, that the greatest number of sentences has 
had reference to the stomach and its concerns. Many people, indeed, 
taik and think of little else, but even the more reflective and intelligent 
would be compelled to subscribe to our formula ; some because they have 
no more constant and regular foe than dyspepsia; and others because 
they have become aware by painful experience that they cannot safely 
follow at table even the example of the bishop of the diocese, or of the 
popular Baptist minister who addressed a thoueand people for an hour, 
and afterwards addressed himeelf to a different subject and a selecter an- 
dience with Samsonian energy and consuming zeal,—all the more rapidly 
consuming if he be a teetotaller. 

While we would recommend people to acquaint themselves with the 
structure and action of the stomach, we would dissuade them earnestly 
from generally confessing to any weakness in that department of the 
body personal. In greener years we have incautiously admitted our 
delicacy to a few sympathising friends of both sexes, but have hardly 
yet escaped from the floods of Stogumber beer, bitter ales, quinine 
draughts, and homeepathic tinctures which have been profusely poured 
upon ue, not to speak of pills and globules, and the melancholy presages 
of a comparatively early grave to which our slighted advisers have con- 
signed us. Once fairly free of these friends, we mean to carry our deli- 
cate secret with us to our grave, be it early or late. Resigned as we are 
at present to all minor evils of the mucuous membrane, and finding 
our life easily assurable, we shall bear in memory a brief epitaph now 
scarcely legible, in the corner of a remote country churchyard :— 

I was well— 
Would be better— 
Here I lie. 

Very common life indeed, even that of the butcher’s shop, might be 
bettered by a knowledge of physiological truths. Every one complains 
to his butcher of high prices, and every butcher to his customer of short 
supplies. Pbysiologiats propose remedies, Prof. Owen would enlarge 




























































































to ours. I find it vary convenient that they bring it you on 
pieces of stick for one penny, but { do not find the bif supériear’’! 
Never was the poet’s line truer than in relation to these matters :— 


Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise. 


All the eaters just alluded to were well-fed and well satisfied men, 
and would bave continued grateful for hospitality had not a word or two 
been whispered to each party respectively. The magic sounds, “ horse- 
flesh, donkey’s leg, and cat’s-meat,” at once converted the innocent stu- 
dents, the happy tourists, and the patriotic Frenchman into miserable 
discontented wretches ! 

Philantbropists and persons in charge of the poor must surely see the 
advantage of stucying and applyiog physiological knowledge to common 
life. The poor ought not to bave prejudices, and perhaps no Oliver*Twist 
would ask for more if he had donkey or puppy the firet time. Our na- 
tional squeamishnees is a reproach to us, and Liebig, writing to Mr. 
Mechi, predicts a famine—if the world lasts a little longer than Dr. Cam- 
ming has prophesied. If the Greeks ate donkey, surely we may learn 
their manners as well as their language. Plato, indeed, has not men- 
tioned this delicacy in his Symposium, bat he was absorbed in his philo- 
sopby. Perhaps we should do best by being dieted as we are drugged— 
in dog Latin and in perfect ignorance. A receat tourist in Central 
France was complaining before retiring to rest of having been greatly 
disturbed the night before by some dreadful cries aad howlings, which 
he hoped wou'd not be repeated. “No fear of that,” said the maitre- 
@hbtel,—* no fear of that, tor they were the cries of that fine tom-cat you 
had for dinner to day”! 


rr 
WHITBY. 


Whitby occupies a very picturesque position at the month of the Esk, 
on the Yorkshire coast, midway between the Humber and the Tyne. 
The vicinity is fine, with all the dales and glens connected with the Esk. 
The town is built on the two opposite sides of the inlet formed by the 
river in its passage to the sea; and the harbour, above the revolving 
bridge by which the divisions are connected, is capable of containing 
300 vessels of the medium size; the two lighthouse piers shaping the 
entrance, as well as guiding to the port. The landmarks are, the abbey 
io ruins, and the old parish church, on the eastern cliff; while, on the 
summit of the western eminence, the terraces extend in lines of modern 
construction. The town, with its 11,000 inhabitants, crowds in its cen- 
tral parts towards the water. The alleys or yards stretch from the top 
to the bottom of the acclivities, and tae houses on either side, built tier 
above tier, are reacted by flights of stone stairs; the higher landing- 
laces, above the sphere of roofs, and masts, and emoking chimneys, 
aviog their own view of the town, the harbour, and the German 
Ocean. ‘ 

“ Whitby, and not Scarborough,” saya White, in his “ Month in York- 
shire,” “ would be my choice had I to sojourn for a few weeks on the 
Yorkshire coast. What it lacks io the style aad show, which characterize 
its aristocratic neighbour, is more than made up by its situation ona 
river, and the beauty of its neighbourhood.” 

The vicinity has its antiquarian and its poetical interest, too. Here 
the famous St. Hilda dweit in her abbey of Streoashalh, which she 
founded in the seventeenth century. Ages nave gone by since Hilda 
was gathered to her fathers, but posterity still cherishes her memory. 


query, and the solution hitherto given not satisfactory enough 

teresting. The parish church was originally founded after the Conquest, 
for the use of the laity. In 1540 it became parochial. wae 7 by 
man in nave and chancel, with the entrance of 

mer, the tower at the west end, as well as 
tions. The entrance, round-arched, with a 
columns on either hand, was destroyed in 1823, to make the principal 
porch nearer the tower, where it now is. A line of semicircular-headed 
windows, each 4 feet high and 22 inches broad, originally encircled the 
building ; and, as an outside example, the one blocked up over the mo- 
dern porch aforesaid may be cited. In the modernization of the old 
fabric, a process which commenced in 1744, the walls were everywhere 
pierced for the ordinary house sash. The repairs and extension of the 
structure took piace when old church arrangements had not the position 
in the public mind which they now occupy. The elevated site of the 
church, and of the abbey on the eastern cliff, is attained by hand-railed 
flight of 196 steps, termed the church stairs. Whitby, on the whole, is 
an interesting p 


: 


—»_——— 
A PRINCE IN A YANKEE PRINT. 


An American journal has cut out our Court Circular. The special re- 
porter of the New York Herald, appointed to watch and record the pro- 
gress of the Prince of Wales, relates, with wonderful minuteness, the 
performance, by his Royal Highness, of actions of which the importance 
is immense. For instance :— 

“ At the Newfoundland ball he danced eleven of the thirteen dances ; 
bat last night he was the hero of seven quadrilles, four waltzes, four gal- 
lops, and three polkas.” 

Pat that grand fact down, Clio. Note this also, Muse of History :— 

“ This morning he was out in plain dress, walking with his suite.” 

Book also the following memorable relations :— 


“ At eleven he appeared in uniform, and held a levee at the Govern- 
ment House, which was attended by 300 persons. At half-past twelve he 
stood, hat in hand, with his suite, and was photographed in the private 
grounds of Government House. At half-past two the Prince drove in an 
open carriage with Lord and Lady Mulgrave, the Duke of Newcastle, 
and Lord St. Germans, to the dockyard, and embarked amid the thun- 
ders of a Royal salute from the batteries and ships, and the cheers of a 
vast multitude, for the Nile, to lunch with the admiral,{and witness the 
regatta.” 

Of all the details in the foregoing narrative the most striking, perhaps, 
is the specification of the solemn circumstance, that the Prince of Wales 
stood, hat in hand, with his suite, and was photographed in the private 
grounds of Government House at half-past twelve. It is much to be re- 
gretted that the republican chronicler of the princely movements was 
not, also, photographed at the same time. Standing, watch in hand for 
his part, to time every change and transition of occupation or attitude 
on the part of bis Royal Highness, he must himself have presented a pic- 
ture of considerable grandeur and dignity. Ah! if all historians had 
only paid equal regard to exactness in taking notes of the acts and deeds 
of illustrious personages, there would be much less controversy than 
there unhappily is about many vital points in history, sacred and 
profane. But now for an ascent to particulars, even exceeding in 
consequence the most tremendous things contained in the preceding 
narrative :— 

“ He afterwards went on board the Hero, and substituted for his uni- 
form a pair of drab trousers, a dark-blue buttoned walking coat, with 
an outside breast pocket for the handkerchief, an ordinary black hat, 
and walking-stick.” 

Here is a specimen of glorious word-painting indeed! For to what 














































































A fair is held to this day at Whitby on her birth-day, the 16th of Au- 
gust. The town owns her for its patron saint. Churches are dedicated 
to her, and miracles ascribed ; for in the “ olden tyme” the neighbour- 
hood was cleared of its snakes by her power, as the abundance of its Am- 
monites testifies! 

“ Then sole amid the serpent tribe, 

The holy abhess stood, 
With fervent faith and uplift hands 
Grasping the holy rood. 


The suppliant’s prayer and powerful charm 
Th’ unnumber’d reptiles own: 

Each falling from the cliff becomes 
A headless coil of stone.” 


Hilda was succeeded as abbess of Streonshalh by Elfleda, the friend of 
St. Cuthbert of Lindisfarne, of both of whom, and their friendship, Bede 
discourses at large. i 
The town of Sireonsbalh and its monastic core were destroyed in 867 
by the Danes, and both lay desolate for 200 years. The monastic foun- 
dation, however, was re-established in 1074, by Reinfrid, a zealous monk 
of Evesham, to whom William de Perey granted the conventual ruins; 
bat there are no grounds for believing io the rebuilding of the monastery 
by its first Norman possessors. However, of this it is certain, that all 
traces, both Saxon and Norman, have disappeared in the erection of the 
present fabric, which exhibits the Pointed Gothic ia its first, second, and 
third periods or styles, the first, or eldest, belonging to a date a century 
later than the lifetime of Reiofrid. The town of Whitby, like its prede- 
cessor, Streonsbalb, arose as a dependency ou the abbey. 
The abbey church has beeu the most stately fabric in the monastic 
The east end, with the walls of the choir and the north aisle ; 
the north transept, aud a remnant of the nave, still remain ; but the 
dwellings and offices for the household, as standing on the south and 
south-west of the church, having all been removed, are known only by 


the district. When entire, the square tower, as marking the centre of 
the cruciformation, arose oa four huge arches opening to the usual quar- 
ters of a church—the choir on the east, the transepts north and south, 
and the nave, or longest part, on the west. On the site of Hilda’s foun- 
dation the fabric in length is 310 feet ; and, with the south projection 
of the transept, which is gone, the gros; extent would be 153 feet. The 
main side walls in height are 60 feet. The height of the tower was 104 
feet. In the earliar eras, the monastic buildings in their character were 
primitive and unpretending; but an advance in magnificence marks 
their erection as ecclesiastical{splendour grew with an increase of reve- 
nue. The choir, in the lancet or Early Eoglish style, is sacrificed to the 
abbot Richard of Peterborough, whose administration lay between 1148 
and 1175. The eastern front, entire, exhibits six lancet windows in two 
tiers, with three of smaller dimensions in the gable between the pinna- 
cles, for lighting the roof. Sided by seven pier arches for the ground 
story, the superaltitudes are the triforium and the clerestory. ithin 
the walls, a passage crossing the lancet lights of the clerestory has com- 
municated with the different quarters of the building, one approach re- 
maining at the west angle of the north transept, and another at the north 
west angle of the nave. At the distance of one arch from the east end 
of the choir the pillars indicate a ecreen from the high altar. 

The south aisle of the choir is gone. The extant north aisle retains a 
part of its groined roof, with carved bosses at the intersections of the 
ribs. On one isa lion rampant: another bears the lawb and flag, an 
emblem of peace: a third has two fishes; and a fourth is acirclet of foli- 

or flowers. The windows throughout are “single lancets,” charged 
th dental and zigzag mouldings, the arches of those in the clerestory 
springing from heads crowned and mailed. The body of the choir would 
be roofed with wood : the side aisles were vaulted in stone. The front 
of the north transept, still perfect, presents nine lancet windows in three 





borderings, and the capitals of the side shafis, in contrast with the plain 
round caps of the choir, are an exuberance of foliage and flowers, in 
which birds and fruit appear and reptile formations eatwine, 











name in the records. The abbey is the great historical monuments of 


tiers, with a small “ Catherine wheel” in the gable. The style is Deco- 
rated. Viewed from within, the windows recede in elaborate undercut 


The tower fell on a calm day, June 25th, 1830. The pillar at the 
south-west corner had long been cracked ; and, as a further weakness, 
the staircase within it is recollected as approached from the south tran- 
sept. The top story was panelled on the four sides io window-shaped 
compartments, three on each side, and a staff with a vane stood at the 
west angle. The nave has formed a perspective of eight arches, 
being onc arch longer in the parallel than the choir, All that remains 
of it is part of the north side aisle and a fragment of the west end, in 
which we perceive the principal entrance to the church, the access in 


nobler purpose could words be applied than that of expressing the col- 
ours of the clothes of a Prince, and informing a breathlessly attentive 
world that his trousers were drab, that his walking-coat was blue, and 
his hat black? The further information that our Prince’s walking coat 
was buttoned, and that it had on the outside of it a breast-pocket for the 
handkerchief, will be perused with eager interest wherever the English 
language is spoken, and will excite the enthusiasm of generations yet un- 
born, especially when it is recollected that this attire was substituted for 
a uniform on board the Hero ; because if that is not an heroic act, what 
is? We can only lament that the foregoing impressive inventory of his 
Royal Highness’s costume contains no account of bis cravat, and not any 
mention of his boots ; so that we do not know whether the former was 
white, black, or coloured, and as to the latter, although we may safely 
conjecture that they were of patent leather, we are not enabled even to 
guess whether they were Wellingtons or anklejacks with elastic side- 
springs. The reporter of the New York Herald forgets also to tell us 
what gloves were worn by the Prince of Wales, and if he wore two or 
only one ; a question naturally suggested by the consideration that he 
carried a walking-stick, in which case he may have worn his left glove 
only, and held the right in his left hand, or vice versa, or have had both 
hands gloved and his stick in either one of them. 

Those who are not magnanimous enough to care about the boots or 
clothes in which the Prince of Wales is astonishing the American mind 
may yet rejoice to know that the wearer of these habiliments is com- 
porting himself in such 9 manner as to increase the great popularity 
which he necessarily inherits,— Punch. 


a 


Fatat Accipext In THE ALPs.—The mournful intelligence of a fright- 
fal accident upon Mont Blanc, by which three of our countrymen have 
lost their lives, is communicated by a correspondent of the Times, who 
writes as follows from Cormayeur : 

“ On Wednesday, the 15th of August inst., three English travellers— 
viz., Mr. J. M. Rochester and Mr. F. Vavassor, both of Cardiff, and Mr. 
B. Fuller, of London, left the Montanvert, near Chamouny, at 5 o’clock 
in the morning, with the intention of crossing the Col du Géant for Cor- 
mayeur, attended by three guides, of whom Frederic Tairraz, the brother 
of the well-known Jean Tairraz, who keeps the Hotel de Mont Blanc at 
Aosta, was the chief; a porter carrying their knapsacke. The weather 
seemed favourable. Some time, however, before they reached the sum- 
mit a thick fog came on, accompanied by a storm of hail and rain. The 
travellers were extremely fatigued by the long ascent, rendered more 
difficult by a recent fall of snow, into which they sank up to their knees. 
This and the state of the weather caused the guides to urge them to turn 
back. They, however, refused to comply with this advice, alleging 
that they were too tired to return, and preferred proceeding. At about 
4 o’clock in the afternoon they reached the summit. The travellers were 
tied together by a new rope, of sufficient strength, at intervals of 10 feet ; 
two guides held the ends of the rope twisted round their hands, one pre- 
ceding the party, the other following, while Tairraz walked with the 
travellers, grasping the rope from time to time. In this manner they 
descended for a considerable distance without any accident, the guides 
continually urging the travellers to plant their heels firmly in the snow, 
and to walk as steadily as they were able. About{6 o’clock they reached 
a place where it is necessary to traverse a steep projecting ridge by a 
muddy aod slippery path, the descent of which was, however, gradual. 
This path was then covered by fresh and sloppy snow to the depth of 
about a foot. 5 

“ The tired travellers were advancing on this path with unsteady steps, 
when all at ouce, at the very angle of the ridge, one of them slipped, 
fell, and dragged with him his two companions, with the three guides, 
over a steep and long slope of snow. The two guides at the end of the 
rope made every effort in their power to arrest their progress, but in 
vain, and seeing that they were all upon the point of being launched 
over the precipice, they let go the rope, forced their hands and feet into 


an abyss, into which their unfortunate companions were immediately 
plunged. They made their way to the foot of the precipice, where they 


fourth, and then hastened down to Cormayeur, where they arrived soon 
after 8 o’clock. 


extant in } this did not prevent other parties passing the Col in safety by the 
the side wall aforesaid. ‘The west end, by “the front,” has | eame route : and on the morning of the day on which this lommatati 
the 


accident occurred a party of six (inclading two ladies), of whom the M. 
Curie mentioned above Was one, ascended the Col from Cormayeur and 
reir On the followlog morning ths f 

in ‘ollowing morning the judge of the district, with other of- 
clals and a staff of guides, M. Curie (who has been most indefati in 
his exertions to investigate every particular of this most melancholy oc- 
currence), the Rev. J. F. Day, acting chaplain to the English residents, 
with several others, ascended the mountain for the purpose of recovering 
the bodies and instituting a formal inquiry into the circumstances. In 
the evening the remains were brought down, those of the English being 
deposited in the Vaudois Chapel. Yesterday they were interred in one 
grave in the Protestant cemetery, followed by all the English in Cor- 
mayeur, to the number of 30, and a large crowd of sympathieing inhabi- 
tants, the Rev. J. F. Day reading the burial service. The guide Tairraz 
was buried iu the Roman catholic portion of the cemetery, as close as 
possible to his unfortunate companions,”’ 


Tue ALPINE TuNNELLING aT Mont Cenis.—The tunnel under Mont 

Cenis, the works of which have been for some time in actual and success. 

fal progress, is, without exception, the most gigantic individual work 

that railways have given rise to. It is about seven miles and a half 

long, and as the depth of the tunnel is about 2,600 feet below the surface 

of the mountains, it is impossible to make use of even one shaft throughout 

the whole length. But a tunnel of seven miles and a half, through rock, 

and without a shaft, according to the means hitherto used for the excava- 
tion of tunnels, would be a task, the completion of which one generation 

would scarcely see. The longest tunnel yet completed on any railway 

is not quite three miles long; and that, with the advantage of many 

shafts, took nearly five years tocomplete. How long would it take, then, 

to complete one of twice and a half the length, and attackable only at 

the ends? Compressed air constitutes a motive power which serves te 

drive the tools into the rock, and to open out holes for mining by gun- 

powder. A column of water, 18 inches in diameter, gives an oscillation 
about every twenty seconde, and the power it engenders amounts to sev- 

eral horse power. As there happens to be, near Mont Cenis, and at each 
extremity of the tunnel, considerable waterfalls, this hydro-pneumatic 
machine is particularly applicable to the tunnel in question. The exca- 
vation of this tunnel, through the solid rock, is composed of several differ- 
oo successive operations, which may be resolved into three princi- 
ples :— 

To break up the rock ; to remove the blocks and broken pieces; and 
cut the excavation out to the exact profile of the tunnel. The use of gun- 
powder accelerates greatly the breaking up of the rock, but in no way 
contributes to the removal of the pieces. It seems to be agreed that the 
first operation, of breaking up the rock, will be greatly expedited by the 
use of the mechanical appliances of Colladon, Bartlette, Grandis, Grat- 
tone, and Sommeiller. The tunnel is considered certain of being com- 
pleted in about seven years, at a cost of something under £60 sterling 
the yard forward of doubie line. This figure is very low, and many of 
our tunnels at home, not a quarter the length, have cost nearly double. 
The commencement of the works of this gigantic tunnel took place on 
the 1st of September, 1857. With great pomp and solemnity, the King 
of Sardinia, the Prince Napoleon, and a vast number of distinguished per- 
sons, were present to witness the first explosion, which was made by 
means of electricity. The progress forward at each end seems to be about 
10 feet a day, or 20 feet altogether. This gives upwards of a mile a 
year; and, if that rate be continued, the promised time of completion 
will be kept. The quantity of air used in the twenty-four hours amounts 
to 2,792,600 cubic feet ; which is, however, compressed to one-sixth of 
that volume asit is used at a pressure of six atmospheres. The waterfalls 
are found quite enough to produce this effect. 





PARLIAMENTARY CHANGES DURING THE Sesston.—In the course of the 
Session which has just closed 20 members of the House of Commons have 
disappeared from that assembly, some of them never to return. It will 
be interesting to recapitulate the changes which have taken place. Mr. 
J. R. Walker has been returned for Beverley, in the room of Mr. Ralph 
Walters, declared not duly elected in 1859; Mr. H. C. E. Childers has 
been returned for Pontetract, in the room of Mr. W. Overend, declared 
not duly elected by an award made by Sir J. Coleridge; Mr. J. D. 
Dent has been returned for Scarborough, in the room of the Hon. W. H. 
F. Denison, elevated to the Upper House on his accession to the Londes- 
borough peerage in consequence of the death of his father ; the Hon. C, 
Carnegle has been returned for Forfarshire, in the room of Viscount Dan- 
can, elevated to the Camperdown peerage in consequence of the death 
of his father ; Mr. G. Cubitt has been returned for West Surrey in the 
room of Mr. H. Drummond, deceased ; Captain Stackpool has been re- 
turned for Enois, in the room of the Right Hon. J. D. Fitzgerald, ap’ 
pointed an Irish jadge ; Mr. R. Padmore has been returned for Worcester, 
in the room of Mr. Laslett, retired on account of ill-health ; the O’Con- 
nor Don has been returned for Roscommon, in the room of Captain Goff, 
unseated on petition ; Mr. Calcutt has been returned for Clare, ia the 
room of Colonel Luke White ; M’Cormick has been returned for London- 
derry, in the room of Sir R. Ferguson, deceased; Mr. E. Warner and Sir W. 
Russell have been returned for Norwich, in the room of Viscount Bury 
aod Mr. H. W. Schneider, unseated on petition ; the Hou. Colonel Rowle 
has been returned for Harwich, in the room of the Hon. W. F. Campbell, 
elevated to the peerage of Stratheden, in consequence of the death of his 
mother; Mr. Benyon has been returned for Berkshire, in the room of 
Captaio Leicester Vernon, deceased ; Lord G. Lennox has been returned 
for Lymington, in the room of Sir J. R. Carnac, retired ; Mr. S. B. Getty 
has been returned for Belfast, in the room of Mr. Davison, retired on ac- 
count of ill-health ; Lord Hamilton bas been returned for Donegal in the 
room of Sir E. S. Hayes, deceased ; Mr. J. White has been returned for 
Brighton in the room of Sir G. Pechell, deceased ; Mr, T. Sidney has been 
returned for Stafford in the room of Mr. J. A. Wise, retired on account of 
ill-health ; Mr. McDonough has been returned for Sligo in the room of 
the Right Hon. J. A. Wynne, retired ; and Mr. Percy Wyndham was re- 
turned on Monday for West Cumberland in the room of General Wynd- 
| ham deceased. In the course of the last twelve months 30 new members 
| have been returned to Parliament, and as the changes at a general elec- 
| tion do not generally exceed 60 or 70—and will probably be fewer with 
more frequent dissolution—it may fairly be said that we have practi- 
cally, at least, triennial Parliaments. 


Rearinc Macutnes.—It is worthy of remark that at the competition 
of reaping-machines at the imperial farm, near St. Clond, lately, the 
three foreign prizes were carried off by British manufacturers. The 
prizes were 1,000 france and a gold medal for the first ; 500 francs and 
a silver medal for the second ; and 300 francs and a bronze medal for 
the third. The competition took place in the presence of the Emperor, 
who, notwithstanding the unfavourable nature of the weather, closely 
watched the operations. Thejary awarded the prizes,—foreign machines, 
first prize, to Messrs. Burgess & Key, of London; second, to Mr. Cuth- 
bert, of Bedale ; and third, to Messrs. Cremston, of London. The large 
gold medal of Honour was awarded to Messrs. Burgess & Key.—Zondon 
paper. 


Rossery at Notre Dame.—A considerable robbery was perpetrated 
on the night of the 21st ult., in the cathedral of Notre Dame. Next 
morning the beadle of the church, on entering the sacristy, perceived 
that all the »:-sses which.had contained the valuable articles used in the 
celebration of divine service were open, and that a great part of those 
objects had disappeared. Information was immediately given to the 
commissary of police, and an examination of the place was instituted. 
It appears that the thieves had daring the night introduced themselves 
within the enclosure of planks which surrounds the place where workmen 
are employed in the repair of the building, and by means of a ladder 
which they found there, effected an entrance through an ogival window. 
They then got into the inner part of the building, and broke open the 
presses. A large ostensoir, in solid gold, was found jammed between the 
grating of the window, being too large to pass through. The articles 
stolen consist of a number of chalices, vases, crosses, &c., ornamented 
with brilliants and other precious stones. Among them was a cross in 





the snow, and stopped themselves as by a miracle at the very verge of | diamonds, given by the Emperor on the occasion of the baptism of the 


Prince Imperial. The Commissary of Police of the quarter and the Chief 
of the Police de Sureté, on being informed of the robbery, hastened to the 


found three bodies in such a sad condition az to leave no doubt of the | spot and commenced their investigations. A‘ter examining the spot 


through which the thieves entered they were led by different footmarks 
toward the parapet wall of the quay, to the right of the sacristy, and in 


4 ng is the account given by M. Curie, the Vandois pasteur | leaning over this wal! they discovered the end of a cord attached to a 
of this place nnd clenost in his oe weve. The only point fain oem ring which was just helow the level of the water. Thinking that this 
to call for explanation is the fact of the travellers being tied together by | cord might be in some way connected with the robbery, they sent some 
a rope, for which there is no need on this side of the Col ; but, as Tairraz | boatmen to the spot, and-when the cord was drawn up it brought with it 
was a most experienced guide, we must believe that he saw good reason | a fisherman’s net very badly fastened, and which contained the greater 
for using it ia thiscase, The result was most disastrous. The weather, | part of the valuable articles taken, but many of which had the diamonds 








no doubt, had been bad for many days, aud much snow had fallen ; but | and precious stones removed from them. Orders were then given to pro- 
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cure in order to ascertain whether other articles might still remain 
at the of the river. From the discovery of those articles, ae above 
, the sap position is that the robbers, after having deposited their 

first booty in the net and sunk it in the river, whence they coald have 
removed it at some future time, retarned to the church to make farther 
researcbes, and that they were then disturbed by the barking of a dog 
and had hastily taken to flight, dropping some of the objects on their way 
out. 

‘Bisuor Hurp anp His Famrty.—“ An amusing anecdote is current in 
the family respecting Bishop Hurd’s younger brother, Thomas. He was, 
as the Bishop states, in the Birmingham. trade. At that place he had 
formed an“Attachment, uoknown’to his family, to a highly respectable 

oung person, but in bumble life, and of no great personal attractione. 

¢ This attachment resulted in a private marriage. In one of his visits to 
his pareots, bis mother, observing him to be uousnally silent and thought- 
him with an affectionate ‘ What ails thee, child?’ to tell the 
The reply, in a faint voice, was, ‘Mother, 1’m married.’—‘ Mar- 
ried!’ cried the old lady, ‘and where’s thy wife ?’—(Keply ina atill fainter 
key) ‘I left ber in the cart-house.’—‘ Go,’ rejoined his motber, ‘and fetch 
her in directly.’ The poor little woman, shivering with cold and anxiety, 
was accordingly usbered in from her iahospitable shelter. The feelings 
of the good old people were touched, and she was welcomed as a member 
of the family. ‘This plain little person used in after-times, on her visits 
at Hartlebury Castle, to be led up by the Bishop with stately courtesy to 
the head of bis table, and proved the only medium through which the 
family was continued.” 

From a son in this bumble household, Hurd became the offerer of an 
asylum to a king :— 

“Tn contemplation of the threatened invasion of England by Buona- 

te in the year 1803, it appears that Bishop Hurd bad placed one or 
Poth of his episcopal residences at the King’s disposal, as affording a 
suitable and secure asylum for the royal family. The followiog letter 
gbows in what estimation his old and faithful servant was held by that 
considerate and warm-hearted master :— 

“*My Dear Good Bishop,—It has been thought by some of my friends, 
that it will not be necessary toremove my family. Should I be under 
guch a painful necessity, I do not know where I could place them with so 
mach satiefaction to myself, and, under Providence, with so much secu- 
rity, as with yourself and my friends at Worcester. It does not appear 

robable that there will be any occasion for it, as I do not think the un- 

appy man who threatens us will dare to venture among us; neither do 
I wish you to make any preparation for us: but I thought it right te give 
you this information. I remain, my dear good Bishop, “ Grongx.’” 








Tae Frenca 1n Corna.—The town of Hongkong has a population of 
70,000 or 75,000 souls, and presents an admirable coup dei when seen 
from the sea. On entering the town and passing along the principal 
street the visitor is astonished at the beauty and richness of the Chinese 
shops on either hand. They are filled with the most, curious articles of 
the East--China crapes, porcelain vases of the most valaable kiud, cam- 
phor-wood boxes, lackered furniture of all descriptions, &:. Everything 
is arranged in excellent order and in good taste. The shopmen are well 
dressed and extremely polite ; one sits at a desk with a camel-hair brush 
in hand, for they do not use pens, and sets down in the Chineze character 
every article sold ; others are employed in displaying the goods to the 

aze of the stranger, and this they do eo cleverly as often to decide the 

esitating purchaser. At short intervals near the shop doors may be 
seen a Chinese money-changer, seated at a small counter covered with 
rolls of sapeques, the current coia of thecountry. Io our evening rambles 
through tbe town we often heard the sound of music and female voices 
singing. One night we made bold to enter a house where we heard a 
concert, at the risk of being thought intruders, Our intrasion, however, 
was not resented, for the persons present immediately off-red us seats, 
and made signs for us to stay and hear. The room was on the first floor, 
extremely clean and neat, well lighted by large windows, with blinds, 
which opened on a balcony towards the street. Four musicians, with 
stringed instruments, castanets, and a tamtam, accompanied a young girl, 
who sang and also played a kind of guitar. Near ber stood several of 
her companions, who were to sing in their turn. They appeared not to 
be above 12 or 13 years of age, and were really pretty for Chinese. 
These ladies indulged in a cigarette from time to time, and handled their 
palm-leaf fans very gracefully. In the middle of the room stood a small 





table covered with sweetmeats and teathings. On one side sat three or 
four merry-looking Chinamen, who listened most attentively to the musio, 
at intervals blowing clouds of tobacco smoke from their mouths and nos- 
trils. At the top of the room, on a divan, reclined two more men, who 
were smoking opium, and seemed to enjoy it amazingly. When the 
singers, whose voices were too shrill to be melodious, had all sung in 
turn, the persons present drew round the table and prepared to do honour 
to the supper. Nor were we forgotten, for the gentlemen invited us to 
take a cup of tea and some sweetmeats, which we found not at all bad. 
Then, not wishing to be thought too intrusive, we withdrew, after thank- 
= our entertainers as well as we could.—Letler from China in Union de la 
the. 





Tse Seat or THe Percys.—Alowick Castle, the seat of the Percys. is 
approaching the completion of its restoration ; a writer in the Builder 
describes the effect of the work already accomplished— 

“ The effect of the decorations is gorgeous ; the minutely carved ceil- 
ings blazoned with gold and colour, the friezes rich in the ripe warm 
colouring of the South, the dados of choice woods ia lozenge patterns, 
the marble mantel-pieces sculptured in Rome, produce a striking result. 
Looking upon one of the apartments, the same flash of brilliant colour- 
ing is reflected on the eye as when standing before one of Turner’s sea 
and sun pieces ; but no reminiscence of the ancient Percys is recalled to 
the mind. And herein lies the gist of all that has been said about the 
remodelling of Alawick Castle. The identity of the building as the home 
of the chivalrous Earls of Northumberland, who fought and bled at Ot- 
terbourne, Brambam Moor, Towten, and St. Alban’s. has not been pre- 
served. The old Percy dining-hall, the Armourer’s Tower, and the Fal- 
coner’s Tower, have been successively sacrificed. To accommodate the 
newly-arrapged apartments to the Italian interior, the new Prudboe 
Tower is built in such a position that the view from the windows would 
have been blocked out by these old towers; in consequence they are 
levelled to the ground. The decorations of the ceilings of the state bed- 
rooms are of plaster, cast from models made by Signor Taccalozzi for 
the purpose.” 





Loupeate Hitt anxp irs Assoctations.—The Belle Sauvage, till very 
lately, afforded a curious specimen of the players’-inn yard. where dra- 
mas were enacted previous to the building of theatres with roofs. Lud- 
gate-street was famous for mercers’ shops in Stow’s day, and one of the 
old class, which bas maintained its ground for upwards of a century 
(Hilditch’s), still remains. At No. 65, the corner of St. Paul’s-church- 
yard, lived John Newberry, for whom Goldsmith wrote “ Goody Two 
Shoes” and a history of England. At “the Dunciad,” Ludgate street, 
D. Griffith published the Monthly Review, No. 1. 1749, perhaps the first of 
our critical journals. Fronting Old St. Paul’s, Digby, Winter, Grant, 
and Bates were executed. January 30, 1606, for their participation in the 
Gunpowder Plot. In 1792 was discovered a barbican, or watch-tower, 
near Ludgate, forming part of London wall in 1276 (a fragment of it is 
Preserved in St. Martin’s-court, opposite the Old Bailey) ; and in the 
same locality, in 1800, a sepulchral monument was dug up. It is dedi- 
cated to Claudina Martina, by her husband, a Roman soldier. A frag- 
Ment of a statue of Hercules and a female head were also found, and are 
Preserved at the London Coffee House. At No. 32, for a long period, 
Was the famous establishment of Rundeli & Bridge, goldsmiths and dia- 
mond merchants. Flaxman’s sbield of Achilles, in silver gilt, was exe- 
cuted here, as was also the imperial crown for the coronation of George 
TV., 1821. At No. 45, William Hone published his Zveryday Book ; and 
it has still some splendid shops, especially that of Everingtons, so re- 
markable for its display of rich silks and costly Oriental shawle.—City 
Press (London). 

Iuuicration tnto THE West Inpies.—The immigration into the West 
Indies to supply the deficiency of labour existing there has been prosecu- 

on a very considerable scale of late years, more freely than is per- 
pape generally supposed. Thus, since 1848. 6,557 immigrants have been 
introduced into Jamaica, 17,165 into Trinidad, 38.921 into British Gui- 
ana, 1,674 into St. Lucia, 895 into St. Vincent, 2,034 into Grenada, 1,213 
into Antigua, 852 into St. Kitt’s, and 292 into Tobago, making an ag- 
gregate of 68.603. The immigration has been derived from the following 
sources :—Darien, United States, 32 ; Great Britain, 22 ; Havannah, 276 ; 
Saba, 23; Sierra Leone, 6.543; Kroo Coast, 273; St. Helena, 7,181; 
Rio de Janeiro, 619 ; Madeira. 12 670 ; Azores. 164; East Indies, 36.091 ; 
China, 2,806; Cape Verds, 1,198. Since 1848, no fewer than 192.992 
immigrants have also been introduced into the great suvar producing 
Colony of the Mauritius, nearly the whole of them, 101,996, baving been 
drawn from the East Indies, The transport of the immigrants {rom the 
East to the West Indies has been attended with a rather heavy mortality 











Thas, io the case of 2.927 immigrants despatched to British Guiana from 
Calcutta and Madras in the season 1858-59 only 2.714 were landed ex- 
clusive of seven infants bora on the voyage. Of 3713 immigrants into 
Trinidad, despatched from the same ports, only 3418 were landed, ex- 
clusive of 18 infants bora on the voyage ; and of 344 persons sbipped 
from Calcutta to Grenada, only 299 were landed. The mortality, in 
fact, was about 7} per cent.on the whole number of immigrants em- 
barked, while io the case of British emigrants to Australia in 1856-7 8 9, 
the deaths were only about 1 per ceat. At the same time every care 
appears to be taken to secure the health of the immigrants to the West 
Indies, by means of efficient ventilation, exercise in the open air, clean- 
liness of berths and deck, inspection of food, due supply of medicines, 
and surgical aid. The constitution of Asiatics (who are almost wholly 
unaccustomed; in remote villages, to even a sight of the great deep) 
seems to be more feeble than that of Europeans, and less fitted to endure 
changes of climate. The immigrants are engaged for five years, and ere 
hired at a fixed sum of four dollars per month; but if on their arrival in 
the colonies they prefer to be paid by the day in the same way as non- 
contract labourers, the necessary alteration is made in their contracts, 
and they are placed on the same footing as to 1 ation. The im- 
migrants are provided with a free passage. aad, if any one desires it, an 
advance of 20 dollars is made to him, repaid subsequently by deductions 
from his wages. Women, when they accompany their husbands, are left 
unfettered by any conditions. 








Wouen’s Dress.—Miss Austen declares that “ women are fine for their 
own satisfaction alone.” Oar note on that text is, that when women 
dress themselves well, it pleases the eye and plagues the heart of all male 
beholders,—a result which the gentlest maid templates wiih serene 
composure, if not absolute complacency. Jt is vain to preach agaiust the 
vanities of apparel. A woman lacks some womanly virtue who dreeses 
ill, or who is indifferent to dress: it argues a defect in her organization. 
The secret of men’s prejadices against * strong-minded women” is, that 
they are supposed to wear clumsy boots, short petticoats, aud to have 
thick avkles. Let not women rashly give ear to exhortations which 
would go to prove dress a vanity and waste of time. A woman who 
wou!d be well dressed must take time and give consideration ; it cannot 
be achieved without. Let no woman despise dress.— Atheneum. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 609. By W.C.C., New York. 
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White to play, and checkmatein five moves. 





SoLvtion To Prosiem No. 608. 





White. Bh 
1. KttoK3 K tks R* 
2 6ch | K tks B (a) 
3. 5 checkmate 
nevene | K moves 
heckmate 
If K moves 
Anything 





The fo'lowing sound and judicious criticism upon the American Chess Cham- 
pion, is from Major Janisch’s article in the Chess Monthly for September. 

“ Let us add, that it is necessary to possess, also, a :niud at once logical, and 

erfectly collected, in order never to lose the thread of one’s reasoning in the 
fabyrinth of variations it is necessary toexamine. It was the want of this last 
quality which constitated the weakness of a Chess-master, whom we knew well, 
the late L. Kieseritski. Excelling in the blindfold game, and studying and playin 
Chess incessantly, he would, perhaps, have eclipsed all his contemporaries if 
in him, the power of imagination had not been strongly dev: loped at the ex- 
pense of the power of logic. He thas took a pleasure in rejecting all autho- 
rity in Chess matters, and in adopting a style of opening his games and 
deploying his pieces evidently bad, while at the same time he supplied the de- 
fect to a certain extent, by the resources of his genius. It may be added that 
he was of a very nervous disposition. It is in Mr. Morphy that we contemplate, 
on the contrary, the harmonious combination of all the qualities which consti- 
tute a great master. Not to speak of the extraordinary prowess displayed by 
him in blindfold Chess, and of the correctness which he essentially derives from 
his faculty of thus playing, (see page 259.) a correctness which is found in him 
even when making, apparently, the most hazardous sacrifices, we may observe 
that he possesses a thorough knowledge of the whole theory of Chess, 
both as regards its general principles and the openings and ending of 
games. He is never guilty of those capriciously erratic moves in which the late 
L.-Kieveritzki sometimes indulged. Always calm, always methodical, but pro- 
fiting pitiles-ly by the slight error of his adversary. He plays with equal ability 
both his pieces and his Pawas, for, whatever may have been said of his pre- 
ference for mavceuvring bis pieces, we see him follow, for instance, invariably, 
the precept of Philidor, of playing the King’s Bishop’s Pawn two squares as 
he finds it supported by the Rook after castling, But Mr. Morphy does not con- 
tent himself with adhering faithfully to the recognized openings before him, he 
continues them by new moves which disconcert bis adversaries and precipitate 
them into errors. It is now time to reply to the observation, so frequently 
made and repeated, that the victories of Mr. Morphy do not incontestably es- 
tablish his superiority from the fact that his adversaries almost invariably 
played below their strength, and in a manner which did not sustain their pre- 
vious reputation. Even though we admit this last assertion, we must not for- 
get the fact tht the errors of Mr. Morpby’s antagonists were, almost invariably, 
caused by the moral ascendeucy he had obtained over them, by the peculiar 
modes of attack and defence he had adopted. But this is precisely what al- 
ways happens when a master is brought face to face, with a greater master, 
whose calculations embrace a greater number of variations and combinations 
than theirs. The players opposed to Mr. Morphy, who would have been quite 
at their ease with a different adversary, have not then been able to sustain their 
— against the American champion, but they have strongly established 

is. 








How To nave Tenper Meat in Hor Weatuer.— While referring to the 
flavour of fish, I would point out a very simple plan for ensuring tender 
meat, and baking it in the jungle. It is not generally known that if the 
flesh of any animal is cooked directly it is kiiled, so promptly in fact 
that the heat of roasting or boiling will warm it before its owo animal 
heat has Jeft it, it remains perfectly tender. Several days of keeping or 
hanging are required only for the purpose of removiug that tougbness 
and rigidity which newly killed meat acquires when cvoling. Suppose 
then a wild fowl or a porcupine shot in the neighbourhood of the camp, 
which is always supplied in the Doon with a blazing wood fire ; the first 
thing to be done is to cut and wash out the trail, or gralloch the porcu- 
pine, while an attendant mixes up some clay and water iuto a thick paste, 
which is quickly smeared all over the animal, the quills or feathers giv- 
ing ita firm hold. This strange looking mud pie is then laid in the fire, 
which first dries and bakes the mud covering into a seamless earthen 
veseel, which retains the juice of the meat while baking ; some experience 
is requisite to determine the time for removing the dixn and placing it on 
the table or the ground, when a blow with a teat peg separates the case 
with its quills and feathers, and gives access to the carual kernel 
within.—Dunlop’s Hunting in the Himalaya. 


MossEs.—And, as the earth’s first mercy, so they are its last gift to us. 
When all otber service is vain, from plant and tree, the soft mosses and 
gray lichen take up their watch by the beadetone. The woods, the blos- 
soms, the gift-bearing grasses, have done their parts for a time, but these 
do service tor ever. Trees for the builder’s yard, flowers for the bride’s 
chamber, corn for the granary, moss for the grave. 

Yet as in one sense the humblest, in another they are the most 





honoured of the earth-children, Unofading as motionless, the worm frets 
them not, and the autumn wastes not. Strong in Jowliness, they neither 
blanch in heat nor pine in frost. To them, slow-fiogered, constant- 
hearted, is entrusted the weaving of the dark, eternal, tapestries of the 
hills ; to them, slow pencilied, iris dyed. the tender framing of their end- 
less imagery. Sharing the stii!ness of the unimpassioned rock, they 
share also its endurance ; and while the winds of departing spring scat- 
ter the white hawthorn blossom like drifted snow, avd summer dims on 
the parched meadow the drooping of its cowslip-gold,— far above, ai 

the mountains, the silver lichen spots rest, star-like, on the stone ; 

the gathering orange-staia upon the edge of yonder western peak reflects 
the sunsets of a thousand years.— Ruskin. 





Sr. Swrram Deriep.—There is now before the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, “ a wonderful invention’ of Mons. Helvetius Otto, of Leipeic, by 
which he promises to“ ingure fine weather.” He erects a platform at @ 
considerable height in the air, on which he places a * propellor,” or huge 
bellows, worked by steam. With these bellows, which are “‘ very power- 
fal,’”’ he blows away the clonds as they gather; and, as rain comes from 
the clouds, it must necessarily tollow that where clouds are not allowed 
to gather there can be no rain. He maintains that if a certain number 
of his “ Rain Propellers,” or “ Pluvifugee,” as he has named them, are 
placed at intervals over the city, he can provide for the inhabitants a 
continuance of fine weather, and a certain protection from sudden show- 
ers and muddy streets, eo long the terror of fair pedestrians. The poor 
inhabitants of adjoining towns would be to be pitied. What would be- 
come of them? As for the Pluvifuge proprietors, their motto ought to 
be “ Aprés nous le déluge.”” 











[Advertisement.] 

EsraBLisHeD Twenty YEARS.—Hrkam ANDERSON, No. 99 Bowery, will 
open, to-day, a fresh stock of elegant Fall Carpets, consisting of English Me- 
dallia, Velvet, Brussels, (real Brussels,) three-ply and ingrain Carpets, rugs, 
mats, matting, shades, druggets and floor oil-cloths, offered at prices far below 
apy quoted in our City. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have rece:ved, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods 
made to order for their Fall and Winter Sales, throngh 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 
Clothing. 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 








J. R. STAPFORD'S 
OLIV E TAR. 


HEN OLIVE TAR IS INHALED, ITS HEAL- 
ing Balsamic Odours are brought in direct 
contact with the lining membranes of the 
Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the 
Air-Cells of the Lungs, 
Relieving at once any Pain or Oppression, and heal- 
ing any Irritation or Infammation, 


When Olive Tar fs taken upon Sugar 
it forms an unequatied Soothing and Mealing Syrup 
for Coughs and all Throat Diseases. 


When Olive Tar ts applied, tis magnetic’ 
or concentrated curative powers render it @ most 
speedy and efficient 


PAIN ANNIHILATOR. 
Olive Tar ia not sticky—does not 
discolour. 
Fifty cents a bottle, at No. 442 Broadway, New York, 
and by all Druggists. 


J. R. STAFFORD’S 
IRON & SULPHUR POWDERS 


Are a soluble preparation of Iron and Su'phur, identi- 
cal with that existing 1n the blood of a perfectly healthy 
person. Uniting with the digested food, 


They Revitalize and Purify the Blood, 


Tney tmpart Energy to the Nervous 
System, 


They Invigorate the Liver, 
They Strengthen the Digestion, 
They Regulate the Secretions of the 
Body, 
And area Specific for all Female Weak- 
nesses. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR A PACKAGE. 
At 442 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
and all Drugeists. 














$s T AM. 
NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 


HE VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS SAI 
between New York, Southampton and Havre. 
From New York for 
hampton and Havre 


a Returning from 
ub, 
NDFRBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....saturday, July 28 


Havre and Suuth' a, 


VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Saturday, July 28.... ...seseeee Wednesday, Aug. 15 
ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen.... ...... Beturdan. Ame, Uanccccecocecoees Wednesday, Aug. 29 
VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Saturday, Sep. 8.. -. Wednesday, Sept. 26 







ILLINOIS, Capt. &. P. Griffen........... Saturday, Sep. 22.. . Wednesday, Oct. 10 





en 
VANDERBILT. Capt. P. EK. Lefevre....Saturday, Oct. 20.. ..-Wednesaday, Nov. 7 
ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen..... ..... Faturday, Nov. 3.. ..Wednerday, Nov. 21 
There steamships have water-tight compartments, are built in the best menrer for safety 
and comfort, class A. 1, and insure at as low rates as any ships that cross the ocean. 
First Cabin, $120 and $100 | second Cabin.......... $60 


Certificates of passage issued from Europe to America.—Specie delivered in London and 
Paris. For Pa:sage or Freight apply to 
D. TORRANCE, No. 5 Bowling Green, New Youk. 
A. N. CHRYSTIEF, Havre. 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & CO., 13 Rue Fabourg Montmartre, Paris 
OAKFORD & CO., 67 Gracechorch St., Londun. 
DUNLOP, SCHOALES & CO., Southampton. 





(AR a= 
Congress Spring) 
Sanaa SPRINGS & 9998 eon are! 
Vew you*’ 

TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKERS OF 
Congress Water, 


UCH SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER I8 SOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” 
by unprincipled persons or counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use tha name, call 
it “Saratoga” Water, ‘‘ Saratoga” being only the name of the town where the Spring is 
situated. 
To protect the public from such é¢mpositions, we have all our Corks 
branded thus = 
Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; 
and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 
Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our South- 
ern Depot of Congress Water, 
98 Cedar Street, New York City, 
CLARKE & WHITE. 
Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are kep” 
at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 
GENUINE CONGRESS WATER 
in their own neighbourhood. 








C.& w. 
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"INSURANCE. 


HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 








$500,000 BIGHT PHR{CENT. 
‘LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILBOAD OO. 
(tm2x48 DIVISION.) 

















OFFICE OF THE * 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 
New Yorx, Ocroser 28, 1859. 
























JONES HOUSE. 
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its appurte- 
. Most of od and nix (106) millon of Tan feiniy-eltat choneand (THE FOULOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY 18 PUB | of the nest quality and most coaly brands 
io andy are ow fra! tothe pune ascue of tha most deairable in conformity with the requirements of tbe luth Section of the Act of its Incorpo GEORGE PIERIS (of St. Nicholas Hotel, Proprietor, 
securities at preseat in the mar: = 
hag el det bSagecaceegee +++ $259,280 20 ST. LAWRENCE HOTEL, 
during the y 
in the Tense Division Division of the great trunk line which, within twelve to el y- ROADWAY AND EIGHTH STREET.—THIS NEW AND COMMODIOUS HOTEL 18 
SS eyed me important poiatia a Perea, with New Orissan ad Risks. oar 5 —— 
conning Moreh ria Eready completed, B sss Mow York within a Se subatenie op oe gt rye a ue poe 
induced the proprietor to establish the prices on the suawiay Wesras scale: Singie Booms, 
t oma | Lo) < l - y Totai Amount of Premiums poems Parlour, Gt per dar ; Siagio 3 for tlemen, y ine week, $2 50 and $3, in: 
November. bear ; coupons payable sem‘- isa Restaurant 
wc A Ast vente, hey of Ree ork York. a, eid eimineitin ete Amepns of Ramet P-cetums daring the year, foe Lames ond Gentlemen, waore ok ie Setiseston te enieesl wi be served os prices 
oud are mori for promot PM eust deed. 76,80 sores of land, together with 1owa aw d = _| Nantsofmy guests, !hope 10 ‘rocelve & liberal share of patronage. J.B GOODWENe® 
meseat yaload st Earned Premiums. ....--..++e-eseseeeseeeeee-seeeeeees $906,543 
cape ee Seeapeenn eat ot charter, roca aan land 3 and every information, Losses during the same period — te) 
wd aap cain we F DNGRETE 400M, No. ¢ Fine sireot inland nema oii JEWELRY, a&c. 
KE WHITEHOUSE, BOW MORKISON, “Fire 
38 ‘William Street, Merchant’s Exchange. <n tana GAS " 
Expenses and Reinsuranoes........:.0+ssseceeseeees 79,949 SL 673,515 9 . FIXTURES. 
UNITHD STATES TRUST COMPANY, x aan a errs 
No. 48 WALL STREET’ Ot Profit..cccccccccscccccccccsccsssceseccsccsesessessessees as 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1859, were as follows, viz :-— THE NEW STORE 
bechadicheghsconseos Likbaccdsasdenedds ere .. 1,000,000 Real Estate and Bonds and M: NL RL ee ee 
———— —— ~ ae pends and Mortgages OF 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS : end Loans, Rents Heal Estate, » 
By order of any Court inthe Siciatecocccmpcyeevensreapecsurs+s cess BALL, BLACK & co. 
or corporations for & period of six monihe, or longer. “Geo por eaah. 
Tec ape paper earareey teteamenis a NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
' and will be entitled to interest for 
may be made and withdrawn at any time, LB TO pad Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
of b icesens, or Frasers of ersten cnt etetase will find this Com- = IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
pany ®.convenient dep. sitory for money. The Board of Trustees bave this pg Gractes Sank 0, Dividend of Tatorent to leh November 
oe 1809. be declared of SIE PER CENT. on the ouistanding Scrip of the Company, payable on es eS Cee 6 ee eer 
TRUSTEES. and after that day. CHANDELIERS AND GAS PIXTURES 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. Also, that a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- ’ 
200 B. F. WHEELWRIGHT DANIEL LORD, pany, , ib wg terminated Premiums of the = year, Locty a dd A. ef that of Feat Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
’ 2 t of the y 
B AREOLD, OMABLES &. Btls Pita PEARSALL, | 1915 be redeemed IN CASH after the Int January ner, the \nierest thereon Both Foreign and Domestic Manufact 
OHN J. Ol WILSON G. HUNT. GEORGE T. ADE da) bee eee wing an anfount of accumu! profits of over ONE MILLION ‘OF 
DANIAI, 8. MILLER, CALEB maka SAAC TOWNSEED, | s, |__After said redemption, there will be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the yee TIFFANY & CO. 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, + THOMAS TILESTON ERAST. CORNING, y. | 1855. s 
GAN, JAS. 8. SEYMOUR, Auburn. y order of the Board, COLD AND SILV 
GREENE C. Bi BRONSON, CLINTON GILBERT, R. H. WALWORTH, Saratoga WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. ER SMITHS 3 
J J. PHELPS, 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR, Jr. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. 


REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, WALES, 
Sasued by 








or 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 





BILLS ON LONDON, 
N SUMS TO SUIT runqu seus, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 


DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sai 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
MORGAN &@ sONS, 


No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





Issue Letters of Credit to (Travellers, available in all parts of { 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROB @& CO.,, 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 





NO, 5 RUB DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GpPANT CIRCULAR LETTERS 0 CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
and Cities of 
FRANCK, OLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
REAT BR ELGI 10M, SWITZER. RUSSI 
iE SPAI on ALY, m SWEDEN. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
ATEEANDRIA PEROSALRM, &e., 


Office in New York, No. 8 wan Street. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 








ILLS AND ee a os ree of chara IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
Deas od ordi Srented, ond bills pempaeses ond eliiected on Ragland, Infant, Gestiand 
Provinees, in America and Australia. 
BR. 0. FERGUSSON, 
F. H GRAIN, "bo 29 William Street, New York. 
Oo. F. SMIT H. 
DUNCAN, & Co, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 


18808 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MEROANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CHINA, &o. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 








No. 560 Wall Street, New York, 
LETTERS OF Pd FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
aie ryt Fs @ Mesars. RoTHSCHILD’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
sad thelr eorreepondeats. 
RICHARD BELL, peonts fe ne 
ANK MON AL. 
z. RAE. a3 William Street, New York. 





Ores? FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE mm... BANK OF cameet. a ON THE 
and its in Canada, in sume to suit Purchasers. 
OREDITS TS issued, Blerling Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 


EXPRESS TO COLIBOS M4. O onneon AND THE SANDWICH Is 
the Mail Steamers of the 6tb and each mont 
ees on Ulateretnt Graben taal the dandwien ielenie for ecto of all times. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
COMMERCIAL AND T é P 
| - RAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN 


Dr Anbe, o's 








D. WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 





R. RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 








J, W: MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 


—— San n EERE REEEEEEeeneammnmemmmeel 
CAST IRON PIPBS. 
£ZARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J.. 
91, 93, 95, 97, and 99 Chestnut St. 


BRANCH OFFICE, No. 21 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 
ONTINUS to Mapetosture CAST IRON Gas and W: 
Bevel Lt = Reduoes, bieeves. Drip Fyphons, Flugs, , Cape Bevoria: beuah © wate 
Sete = ular atiention paid to all Castings connected with 
EK EARL. 








NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND rinagemeesy Roraoa pas 
Undersigned received ite, vom | PREMIUM for the 


ila nit tear 


a FL TS which he is able to 
ot SERPENTINE SPINN: 
eT Rene oor dnvwontead. -_ 


wl 





mn. 
meu 


tock e of RODS, (Robe, Anti TCLaL 
supply on 


THOMAS H. BATE,7 Warren Street, Ne New York. 
by Fisb- 


MOSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT. ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
ROSWELL SPRAGUE, ANTH’Y. B. NEILSON, JOHN A. ISELIN 
OLIVER SLATE, Jz., JOHN WHITEHEAD, EDWIN BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, , H. NEWMAN, Et IAS PONVERT, 
DRAKE MILLS, HENAY GEORGE G. HOBSON, 
G. WINTHROP GRAY CHAS. H MARSHALL, U. A. URDOCH, 
SAMUEL L. MITCHIL JOSEPH FOULKE. Ju. = PRROY R- PYN 
FREDERICK G. FOSTER, JACOB R. NEVIUS. CHARLES STRECKER, 
PETER POIRIE JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jz, SAMUE Ox, 
SUHUYLER LIVINGSTON,  P. SOSKPH Y~ ONATIVIA, 


TRUSTEES. 


STRACHAN, 
SIMON DE VISSER. 

A. B. NEILSON, President, 

JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





Losses y djusted | in New ork, and promptly paid, without reference to Lon 


Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, 1n accordance with he 
law of the State, 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 


= UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
B . Merchan Furniture, 


by Fire, on dise, Household , &c., at the usual rates. 
don. 


A Special Fund of $150,500 
a York bees eg 
CALEB O. HALSTE lent Manhattan Bank. 
SCHU YLER CIVIRGSTON, Firm = a & Livingston. 
ATTS SHERMAN, Duncaa, Sherman & Co. 
New York Directors. 


powee Brwsox, Rosert Harpocs, J. Dz Persrer Ocpsn, 
T. B. CoppineTon, Ww. A. Kine, Josgru Stcakt, 
Bixas K. VERETT, C. Meterta, Epwarp D. Seracug, 
James HARPER, Gro. B. MorEwoop. Bens. M. WuITLoca, 
OsEerH 8. Hawains, Bensamin A, Momrorp, JEREMIAn WILBUR 


GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent, 
58 Wall Street, New York, 








DELLUC'S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 


A iit of great bene TON 
ete 


To 5, ental. F te ey 4 WITH THE BEST PERUVIAN BARK. 
iihated by shapes y Dyspepsia and other yo 


ao lots, the 
be | ‘ge Spoon wee east aoe oedlal Every boltie ‘teest 
the aif n ature of tb «sole manufacturers. 

DELLUC & 


co., 
FRENCH OISPENSING CHEW=i:. 


On the most eivcuniibtomn All losses will be ote Po eae de ary and promptly paid 


ennial dividend of ot prams 
than FIFTY 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 





This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 


Dwelling Mogece and Furniture, Plarehouse 


itores and Mer- 
, Factories, Ships in Port, —p ~~ 


Atrrep Moors 


Samcs. WILeTs, BenJamin W. Fiorp, 


Bagtiet Suita, Atonzo A, ALvorD, A. Stewart Biack, 
Apau W. Sriss, Joun R. Paxton, D. a 
Corwenivs L. aEvanste, Georges L. RNE, Surgeon Asganams, M.D. 
Epwin Pierson, AMUEL WEEKS. Joun SHOTWELL, 


Cornetivs B. Timpson, 
ANDRE Froment, Homzs. 
Joszra H. Gopwix, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. “ 


MANHATTAN LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital and Accumulation, 
$1,000,000. 


DEPOSITED WITH THE COMPTROLLER FOR THE SECURITY OF ALL POLICY 
HOLDERS. 
$100,000. 


Huney J. Bowen 








‘Tisos COMPANY, —e CONDUCTED BY A BOARD OF DIRECTORS OWNING 
rr Compan: vantage of the stock plan 
tual fea: = rofits of the bus’ness without being liable to assessment. 
ite Se fords — ya f Js © bean or addition to the policy of 
more cent. 
TER DIVIDEN = at ARE ti PAID IN The i LiF eT rae OF THE ASSURED, thus aiding 
them to pay future p: 


Premiums may be aid Saanelly, semi-annually or qvarterty, when the policy is for life. 
annual $4, # to id the first 


and the ae amounts , Or over, from 6&0 per cent. may, for 
five years, be paid by notes 
agrees insured may visit Europe in first class vessels, without extra charge, at all seasons 


of the y 
Policies \ will be granted payable at “- or on attaining any 
secures the benefit of a Savings Bank and Lif 


The © grants Annuities, and 
income from a moderate sialic. 
Y. WEMPL 


Secre' 
SekaM DUBOIS, M. De Med edical Examine: 
REYNOLDS & VAN BOHAIOR, Alernays ‘and Counsel. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW bern 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL "EXCEEDED BY 
those of only three other x city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 


ps in Oe een ee Cams coleres ext 
oon te rants et tho means the insured. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


wpoulted age, by which he 

e Insurance combined. 

enables persons of advanced age to realize a very large 
N. D. MORGAN, President. 








Jossra B. VaRnum, Martin Bares, Jr., Gitsear 8. BEECKMAN, 
LEONARD APPLEBY, Dopey B. FULLER, Joun ©. HENDERSON, 
Faep’s H. Wo.corr, Cuanrces L. Voss, LORRAIN FREEMAN, 
Wiis K. Stone, Warren Deano, Jr, Epwarp Macomsrs, 
Mosss TaYLor, Henry V. BuTier, Warsow E. Cass, 
James O. A as B. Varnom, Jr., CHARLES E. APPLEBY, 
Dang. Parise, Jas. Lon. GranaM, Jr., Samu. D, Braprorp, dr. 
Gueravus A. Conover, Bowss R. Mcluvamne, 


EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary 
ROBERT C. RATHBONL, Assist. Sec’y. t g 


No. 550 Broadway, New York, 
No. 79 RUE RICHELIEU, PARIS, 
DEALERS IN DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Watches and Jewelry, 
STERLING SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATED WARE, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, CHANDELIERS, DRESSING CASES, 
SEVRES, DRESDEN, AND PORCELAIN WARES, 
AND ARTICLES OF 

VERTU AND BIJOUTERIE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
A™oxe THE SPECIALITIES OF THIS HOUSE ARE ITS UNEQUALLED STOCK 

OF UNSET GEMS, its exclusive agency of such Time-keepers as the Charles Frod- 
sham Watch and the Lady’s Watch of Patek, Phillippe & Co., its Gallery of the Bronzes of 
Paris, Rome, Munich, and Berlin, far eurpassiog any collection in the world in extent and 
variety, the artistic and sabstavtial character of its 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
and the extraordinary facilities which it enjoys, through the perfected details of its 
PARIS AND NEW YORK CONNECTION, 
for the procurement or manufacture of 


JEWELS, PLATE, OR ANY OTHER ARTICLES ESPECIALLY ARTISTIC 
OR UNIQUE IN VALUE OR DESIGN. 


TIFFANY & CO.,, 
Cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident public an invitation to inspect their 
stock, assuring them that a call will not incur the least obligation to purchase. 








ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


I. & M.T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR SALE BY 


J. H. Bradbury, 





19 MAIDEN LANE, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 
BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most D ble and A ite Time Keepers. 





Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
hand. 





THE NEW AMERICAN WATCH. 


[* ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GENTLEMEN WHO PREFER A 
thinner watch than those usually made by us, we have lately issued a new style of 

watch on the three-quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

Tn establishing this new series, it has also been our design to produce a watch in every 

way superior to the best and highest priced products of the most reputable of English and 

Swiss watch manufacturers ; and no labour or expense has been spared to this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of external and internal finish, of accurate 
Pp ion and adj of math liy just proportions, and of practical results 

our new three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with any in the world. 








FOR THE AMERICAN WATCH CO., OF WALTHAM, MASS., 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
182 Broadway, New York. 











GUANO. 
E WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
FORTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
which we claim to be gapesterte Gay Guano a ig ever imported or manufactar- 
in country. ™ Guano is nr ay wane. of New York, from Baker's 
& Jarvis’ Islands, in the ** SOUT PAciFiIc ‘OURAN Sold genuine and pure as 


by the Cargo, or at retail, b: 
yk B. SARDY. General Agent. 
No. 58 South Street, corner of Wall St.. New York. 

t has been satisfactorily tested by a of our prominent Farmers, and anal- 
ged by the most eminent and popular a aral Chemists and found to contain (as will 
e seen by our circular) a large per centage of 

BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia suffic! 
dant crops, besides substantially enriching the soil. 
of burning the seed or plant by coming 
beni a poleiaing a great degree of moisture it causes 

as experience has aver FREE OF INSECTS. 

(ernie ch willbe B containing 


farmers, apply 4s on = 








“An Ounce of Prevention its Worth a Pound of Cure.” 


KOLLYSITE POWDER. 
FOR PREVENTING THE UNHELLTHY ODOUR OF 
SINKS, CESSPOOLS, et &e. 
A Preventive Against Infecti 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. FOR SALE ONLY BY 
D. C, KNIGHT, '26% Broadway. 


CALCINED TALC 
SOAP STONE POWDER. 


F°% DYERS, ROOFERS, FOUNDERS, PAINTERS, INDIA RUBBER, 80AP, 
PAPER MAKERS, &c, &c. 
Cc, S. PALMER, 
No. 77 Cedar Street, New York: 
Soap Stone, in Slabs or Blocks by the Tun or Cargo. 
—EEEEEEEEe ——E———————————— 
= orsed b: medical facult, 
ARS iidueats and v.ctve non Lowe Force men To 75a, its usefuloess, = ne 


rn chemi-try hive beea pat ia ~~ oe by Messrs. Saw 

















RE D PALM SOAP, for Chapped H 
a Pow CH et py —Iit 8 egy To ANY Orms 
emolieat and healing in its properties. 


J. C. HULL’S SONS. 32 Park Row, New York. 


pe 


table oil, it 
oa of tho me 


pistes sacs | 


obtain a pure extract of its medi -iaal properties. Combining 
oer are enabled with confidence to offer to the public asure fous 
arisiug rw moat of the teod, or Mocpagemens of the biliary ——- 

4 SANDS, Draggists, lu) Fulton Street, New York. Sold also by 











LIPS, keo—Cortain Cure BEGE 


wieietrhimente te 


N PE ROT Qa tte hme eee tanger 


» ’ ILLS.— yw and cadave complexion, 
on) WAS a a3 are item liver, is soon Peplseed bya bs @ healthy tone 


under the operation of these _™ purifiers of th ah ay and the 
welt onthe the wee afactories, eis yeah, and No. 244 Strand, London; 
and by all draggisis, at 25 cents, 62 cents, and $i per 





oo.'s ¢ Pgictrated Cod Liver Oil, war- 


YOUNG & 


Ww. roune, 





EGEMAN, CLARK 
ranied pure ‘and 





635 Broadway. 3 doors below Bleceker St. 





HEGRMAN & CO. isl, $09, 511 and 75 Rrosdway. 


. 


AHERN, PRO: 
OFFICE, NO. 16 BEBKMAN STREET 


& 4. AHERN. 











